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The Works of Horatio Walpole; Earl of Orford. § Velsi 
Riyal Quarto. 10l. 10s. Boards. Robinfons. 1798. ~ 


A Long life, devoted to literary purfuits, rendered Mr. 
Walpole an objée&t of curiofity and refpe&. The prefent 
edition of his works will therefore be received with that at+ 
tention, which abilities fo fplendid, and attainments fo varied 
and profound, muft at all times command. The contents of 
thefe volumes are; in general, what he himfelf fele&ted for 
publication: we find none of thofe trifles which mifapplied | 
friendfhip fometimes colleéts, and to which partiality gives a 
fancied of a capricious value. All the pieces, indeed, are-not 
equally valuable ; but, to complete the piéture of the mind; 
the flighter and more familiar traits are as neceflary as the 
more flriking and prominent features ; and, in the tranfitory 
glance which we have hitherto been able to beftow on five 
ponderous quartos, we have not found one article or frag- 
ment of which we could with patience-bear to be deprived 
The contents are, in a great meéafure, ‘new : the tracts for- 
meérly publifhed are enriched with many valuable obfervations, 
and the maturer fentiments which. reflection fuggefted, after 
the contefts, which they fometimes occafioned, had fubfided: 

The mind of Mr. Walpole (for we muft drop a title which 
could do no henour to Aim, and which he bore for fo fhort a 
period, that the literaty world would fcarcely recognife the 
earl of Orford) was bold, comprehenfive, and original, As 
he thought for himfelf, and copied neither ideas nor language, 
each aflumed a peculiarity, which, though fometimes quaint, 
was rarely inelegant or unpleafing. In claffical knowledge, 
in the regions of tafte, and the more rugged paths of anti- 
quity, his attainments were confiderable. ‘On the latter fub= 
_ j¢&ts he wrote copioufly; and he feldom had the ill or good 
fertune to pafs unobferved, or to efcape without cenfure or 
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oppofition. In thefe fituations he conducted himfelf with a 
manly dignjty, neither difdaining defence, nor retorting with 
captious petulance. In his replies, a confcious fuperiority is 
¢onfpicuous, and a dignity, little calculated for conciliating 
his antagonifts, predominates. In the pretent collection, we 
find feveral of thefe replies, which we do not remember to 
have formerly feen : fome were indeed publifhed ; but the few 
copies, printed at Strawberry-hill, could not have a very ex- 
tenfive circulation. ‘That an author fo original fhould be 
fometimes a mannerift, and fometimes prejudiced, may be 
eafily fuppofed. We muft admit both thefe imputations ; yet 
the former is fcarcely a fault ; and, to be aware of the latter, 
is fuffcient to guard againft its effects. 

To the younger readers, the life of Mr.. Walpole might 
have been inyportant ; and we regret the omiffion more parti- 
cularly, as he has himfelf furnifhed copious materials for it. 
We had intended to fupply this defe& from our own recollec- 
tions, and the volumes before us; but foon found that it 
would form a difproportioned, and not a very appropriate; 

art of our article. It will fuffice to obferve, that the author 
of the different works in this collection was the youngeft fon 
of fir Robert Walpole, the favourite minifter of two fuccefs- 
ive kings. ‘The chief provifion of young Harace arofe from 
the patent places conferred on him by his father. - His educa- 
tion was ftrictly fuperintended ; and, when he had made a 
competent progrefs in his ftudies, he fet out on his travels with 
the celebrated poet Gray. Their little difagreement it is unne- 
ceffary to mention; but Mr. Walpole’s conneétion with the 
literati of Paris, at that time eftablifhed, was continued with 
their fucceflors, and occafioned the difpute refpeting Rouf- 
feau, whom he ventured to ftyle ‘ a mountebank.’ He feems 
to have returned from his travels in 1741, and refided with his 
father for fome years. He firft appeared as an author in 
1746, when he wrote the Beauties, an epiftle to Mr. Eckardt 
the painter, and the humorous propofal of a tax on meflage 
cards ‘and notes. From that period his works became more 
numerous; and, in 1753, he began his communications to the 
¢ World;’ a work to which he contributed fome excel- 
lent papers. In 1755, he probably retired to Strawberry- 
hill, which he left only for a fhort time, in 1766, when he 
made a vifit to Paris. At Strawberry-hill was a printing- 
prefs, from which iffued his own publications, and thofe of 
which he was the editor. During his refidence at this de- 
lightful {pot, which he greatly ate! uniting the Gothic 


architecture and ornaments with eyery modern accommoda- 
tion, he fpent a life of literary leifure, in which, if he did 
ot enjoy perpetual funthine, the clouds were fugitive, and 
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the ftorms flight and tranfitory. He occafionally experienced 
the fhafts of envy, dnd the {neers of malignity ; but, if he 
erred, his heart feems never to have been in fault. Whenthe 
miniftry wifhed to curtail the too lavifh national expenditure, 
Mr. Walpole was ready to give every afliftance from his of- 
fices, and to facrifice any part of the income that might be 
required, Even in the unfortunate application of Ghatterton, 
he feems to-have aéted with delicacy and uprightnefs ; but to 
this fubject we fhall return. 
The editor of this colle&tion obferves, that 


‘ lord, Orford fo early.as the year 1768 had formed the inten 
tion of printing, and foon after actually began, a quarto edition of 
his works, to which he purpofed to add feveral pieces, both ip 
profe and verfe, which he had either not before publifhed or never 
acknowledged as his-own. A firft and part of a fecond volume, 
printed under his own eye at Strawberry-hill, were already ina 
ftate of great forwardnefs. But his frequent indifpofitions, and 
the unimportant light in which, notwithftanding the very flattering 
reception they had met with from the world, he always perfifted in 
confidering his own works, feem to have combined in deterring 
him from carrying this defign into execution. 

¢ The completion of this work he entrufted to the editor, to 
whom he alfo bequeathed all the notes, additions, and alterations 
which he had himfelf \collefted and arranged. Lord Orford may 
therefore ftill be confidered as his own editor: every thing that he 
had fele&ted. is faithfully given-to the public; and his arrangement, 
as far as it had gone, is in.every re{pect ftrictly adhered to. Fide 
lity to the author’s intentions and wifhes is indeed the principal 
merit of an editor; and as no further appeal can now be made to 
the judgement and tafte of the author, the friend to whom he has 
entrufted the care of his pofthumous works has thought proper 
implicitly to follow the track which he found already prefcribed,’ 
Vol. i. P. v. 


Of the little poetical pieces of Mr. Walpole, the lighter 
productions of his earlier youth and gayer moments, we {hall 
at prefent fay nothing. He could harrow up the foul in the 
* Myfterious Mother :”* but playful and {prightly poetry was a 
weapon too light for his netvous arm. In the walk, how- 
ever, of grave farcaftic humour and ironical pleafantry, he 
was equaled only by Swift. 

To the World, he contributed the numbers 6, 8, 10, 14, 
28, 103, 160, 195, anda Worldextraordinary. The two ad- 
ditional Worlds, ‘which we have not féen in any former col- 
eétion, are marked by the fame pleafantry which adorns his 
other profe works. They are, however, introductory oc 
fo a plan of a new index it and, if completed, 
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might have fhown his opinion of many celebrated produe# 
tions, We regret that the defign was not purfued at a ma- 
turer period. The charaGter of Polyglott is well conceiveds 
but the outline confifts only of a fingle ftroke. 

The Letter to a Chinefe Philofopher has been already pub- 
lifhed ; and we believe that the inquiry mto the age of the 
long-lived countefs of Defmond is in the fame predicament 
With regard to the age of this lady, we may obferve, that it 
more probably exceeded, than fell fhort of, 145 years. Her 
reputed picture, at Windfor, is the portrait of the mother of 
Rembrandt. ) 

The advertifements to different works, printed at Straw- 
berry-hill, thofe prefixed to the comedy of the * Miftakes,’ 
and the catalogues of the colle€tions of Charles I. James II. 
and the duke of Buckingham, follow. The Catalogue of 
the Royal and Noble Authors of England, firft printed at 
Strawberry-hill in 1758, is next inferted with various emen- 
dations and additions in different parts. 

One of the firft additions gf importance is a poem by lord 
Rochford, taken from Harrington’s Nugz-Antique. With 
flight alterations it is almoft modern; plaintive, tender, and 
pathetic.— What relates to. lord Melcombe’s political work 
we fhall tranfcribe. 


* It had been well for lord Melcomb’s memory, if his fame had 
been fuffered to reft on the tradition of his wit and the evidence of 
his poetry. The pofthumous publication of his own Diary has 
not enlarged the ftock of his reputation, nor reflected more credit 
on his judgment than on his fteadinefs. Very fparingly ftrewed 
with his brighteft talent, wit, the book firangely betrays a compla- 
cency in his own veriatility, and feems to look back with triumph 
on the feorn and derifion with which his political levity was treated 
by all to whom he attached or attempted to attach himfelf. He 
records converfations in which he alone did not perceive, what 
every reader muft difcover, that he was always a dupe; and fo 
blind was his felf-love, that he appears to be fatisfied with himfelf, 
though he relates little but what tended to his difgrace ; as if he 
thought the world would forgive his ingonfiftencies as eafily as he 
“forgave himfelf. Had he adopted the French title, confefions, it 
would have feemed to imply fome kind of penitence : but vain= 
glory engrofled lord Melcomb ; ‘he was determined to raife an altar 
to himfelf, and, for want of burnt-offerings, lighted the pyre, like 
a greater author (Rouffeau), with his own charaéter. 

_ © However, with all its faults and curtailments, the book is va» 
luable. They who have feen much of courts, and are faithful, as 
lord Melcomb was, in relating facts (whether they mean to palliate 
or over-charge), {till leave. much undifguifed, which it did not ane 
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fwer their purpofe to conceal. Many traces of truth remain im his: 
Diary; and the characters of the actors may be difcerned (not: 
much to their advantage), though the book was mangled, in com- 
pliment, before it was imparted to the public.’ Vol. i. P. $31. 


What is faid of the earl of Chefterfield demands our ap- 
plaufe : yet perhaps Mr. Walpole too highly rates his merits. 
We muft acknowledge the talents of the man whom the gay 
admired, and the grave refpected ; but, when from his Letters 
we begin to think that the whole confifted ia the tinfel orna- 
ments of an elegant manner and a ready reply, a little reflec-. 
tion will teach us, that the polith of a. weapon is not long 
formidable, af it poffefs neither edge nor weight. 


¢ Few men have been born with a brighter fhow of parts: few: 
men have beftowed more cultivation on their natural endowments ; 
and the world has feldom been more juft in its admiration both of 
genuine and improved talents. A model yet more rarely beheld, 
was that of a prince of wits -who employed more application on 
forming a fucceflor, than: to perpetuate his own renown—yet, 
though the peer in queftion not only laboured by daily precepts to 
educate his heir, but drew up for his ufe a code of inftitution, in 
which no fecret of his doctrine was with-held, he was not only fa - 
unfortunate as to behold a total mifcarriage of his lectures, but the 
{yftem itfelf appeared fo fuperficial, fo trifling, and fo illaudable, 
that mankind began to wonder at what they had admired in the 
preceptor, and to queftion whether the di¢tator of fuch tinfel ins 
junétions had really poffeffed thofe brilliant qualifications which had 
fo long maintained him unrivalled on the throne of wit and fa- 
fhion. Still will the impartial examiner do juttice, and diftinguifh 
between the legiflator of that little fantaftic ariftocracy which “calls 
itfelf the great world, and the intrinfic genius of a nobleman who 
was an ornament to his order, an elegant orator, an ufeful ftatef- 
man, a perfect but no fervile cgurtier, and an author whofe writ- 
ings, when feparated from his impertinent inftitutes of education, 
deferve, for the delicacy of their wit and Hofatian irony, to be 
ranged with the pureft claffics of the courts of Augufius and Louis 
quatorze, His papers in Common Senfe and The World might 
have given jealoufy to the fenfitive Addifon; and though they. do 
not rival that-original writer’s fund of natural humour, they muft 
be allowed to touch with confummate knowledge the ffeéted man- 
ners of high,life. They are fhort fcenes of genteel comedy, which, 
when perfect, is the moft rare of all producticns, 

‘ His papers in recommendation of Johnfon’s Dictionary were 
models of that polifhed elegance which the pedagogue was pretend- 
ing to afcertain, and which his own ftyle was always heaving to 
overload with tautology and the moft barbarous confufion of 


tongues, The friendly patronage was returned with ungrateful 
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rudenefs by the proud pedant; and men fmiled, without being 


furprifed, at feeing a bear worry his dancing-matter. 

¢ Even lord Chefterfield’s poetical trifles, of which a few fpecis . 
mens remain in fome fongs and epigrams, were marked. by his 
idolized graces, and with his acknowledged wit. His fpeeches 
courted the former, and the latter never forfook him to his lateft 
hours. His entrance into the world was announced by his bon- 
mots, and his clofing lips dropped repariees that fparkled with his 
juvenile fire. 

* Such native parts deferved higher application. Lord Chefter- 
field took no lefs pains to be the phoenix of fine gentlemen, than 
Tully did to qualify himfelf for fhining as the firft orator, magi- 
ftrate, and philofopher of Rome. Both fucceeded: Tully immor- 
talized his name; lord Chefterfield's reign lafted a little longer than 
that of a fafhionable beauty. His fon, like Cromwell’s, was con- 
tent to return to the plough, without authority, and without fame.’ 


Vol. i. P. 535. 


This little article is executed with fpirit, elegance, and dif- 
¢rimination, and leads us to with that biography had been 
more affiduoufly cultivated at Strawberry-hill. The fketches, 
relative to the earl of Chatham and lord Lyttelton, are lefs 
full ; but they are pointed and animated, 

In mentioning John Shute, lord Barrington, Mr. Walpole 
engages with an affe€tionate warmth in the defence of his 
father. The accufation was brought forward in the Biographia 
Britannica, tranfcribed from a MS. paper of judge *Folter. 
The charge is vague, purporting, that fir Robert concurred, 
or affifted in, the vote of expulfion in confequence of the 
Harburg lottery, from lord Barrington’s former connection 
with the earl of Sunderland, the muinifter’s enemy and prede- 
ceffor. We think it refuted, by our author, very fatisfaG@o- 
rily; and this pious zeal is a ftriking proof of a good heart 
and an amiable difpofition. 

To lord Clive’s memory, Mr. Walpole is not very com- 
plaifant ; and, in his opinion, earl Nugent did not fupports 
by his fubfequent conduct or his later works, the expectations 
raifed by his early fpirit, and the poetical beauties of his cele- 
brated ode. 

The life of the amiable Chriftina de Pifan, deferves great 
commendation. It is written with much delicacy and feeling, 
and is introduced by the account given from her, in the Bib- 
liotheque des’ Romans, of Montacute, earl of Salifbury. Mr. 
Walpole attributes the advantageous defcription of this no- 
bleman’s talents to Chniftina’s paruality, and is not inclined to 
admit him among the noble authors. 

In the fecond “volume, we ftill purfue the colle&tion and 
arrangement of Horace Walpole himfelf. The Caftle of 
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Otranto is the firft work; and a truly humorous letter, re-, 
{petting the mountaineers of Chili (the Patagonian giants), 
follows. The next traét-is the well-known effay on the life 
and reign of king Richard III. entitled « Hiftoric Doubts,’ 
firft publifhed in 1767 *. We have often entered a caveat 
againft our being confined within the limits of the opinions of’ 
our predeceffors; and, though we admit that a journal, even’ 
one fo extenfive as ours, fhould, in every important refpect, 
be uniform and confiftent, yet we have not fcrupled to differ 
from the fentiments of former journalifts, when new difcover=' 
ies, or maturer refle€tion, have fupported other conclufions. 
In the prefent inftance, we have lefs fcruple in diftrufting the 
former critic, fince fome perfonal confiderations feem to have 
given a bias to his opinions; a fault nl reprehenfible.: 
In going again over this ground, we think Mr. Walpole has 
fatisfactorily replied to all our predeceffor's objections, except 
one, which he admits, and another, where the reply fails: 
the latter inftance relates to Tyrrel; and the author, by 
aceident or defign, does not fully comprehend, or reply to, 
the arguments of the journalift. Indeed the contemptuous 
language, a little mifplaced,—the frequent recurrence to the 
fubject,—and the ftrong feelings fo forcibly exprefled,—fhow 
that he did not think the reviewer a weak antagonift. Some 
meaner opponents are quickly difpatched: ranks are with little 
ceremony over wittised in his career ; but he theets two chaim- 
pions worthy of particular notice; Mr. Hume, who had con- 
fidered the Hiftoric Doubts at the end of a criticifm in 
M. d’Yverdun’s journal, and Dr. Milles, the late prefident of 
the Antiquarian Society. To Mr. Hume, he is apparently 
re{pectful ; but it is the refpect of Henry of Bolingbroke to Rich~ 
ard I[. or that of the duke of Glocefter to his nephews ; he can 
‘ bear no rival near his thrqne.”? With Dr. Milles” arguments 
he contemptuoully trifles; and at his attempt he farcafticall 
ineers. Mr, Matters’ ‘ Remarks,’ which have a place alfo 
in the Archzologia, are not treated with more refpe&t. The 
controverfy thould be again reviewed, as much remains to be 
confidered. In this inquiry, we have indeed engaged with 
fome care ; but the detail is too extenfive, and our limits will 
only allow us to add the conclufion. We think Mr. Wal- 
pole’s * Doubts,’ on the whole, well grounded, and are inclin- 
ed to acquit Richard of fome of his imputed enormities ; but, on 
feveral collateral points, the writer has been convicted of hatte, 
and probably of error. He may fhelter himfelf under his ti 
tle ; but his obftinate defence {hows that this was affumed as 
a protection ; and we think, that, in him, hefitation was con- 
viction, and doubts were *‘ affurance double fure.’? We fhall 





* See Crit. Rev. Vol. XXV. p. 116. 
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extract a part ofthe poftfcript as his amende honorable—if, indeed, 
he intended it as fuch. We feleé& it as a fpecimen of his po- 
litical opinions, which frequently occur in his later additions. 


* It is affiGive to have lived to find in an age called not only 

Civilized but enlightened, in this eighteenth century, that fuch hor- 
rors, fuch unparalleled crimes have been difplayed on the moft cone, 
{picuous theatre in Europe, in Paris the rival of Athens and Rome, 
that I am forced to allow that a multiplicity of crimes, which I had 
weakly fuppofed were too manifold and too abfurd to have been 
perpetrated even in a very dark age, and in a northern ifland not 
only not commencing to be pohfhed, but enured to-barbarous man- 
ners, and hardened by long and barbarous civil wars amongft 
princes and nobility ftritly related —Yes, I muft now believe that 
any ‘atrocity may have been attempted or pradtifed by an ambitious 
prince of the blood aiming at the crown in the fifteeyth century. I 
can believe (I do not fay I do) that Richard duke of Gloucetter 
dipped his hand. in the. blood jof the faint-like Henry the fixth, 
though fo revolting and injudicious an. aé as to excite the indig- 
nation of mankind againft him. I ¢an now believe that he con- 
trived the death of his own brother Clarence —and I can think it 
poffible, inconceivable as it was, that he afperfed the chaftity of 
his own mother, in order to baftardize the offspring of his eldeft 
brother; for, all thefe extravagant excefles have been exhibited in 
the compafs of five years by a monfter, by a royal duke,. who has 
actually furpaffed all the guilt imputed to Richard the third, and 
who, deyoid of Richard’s courage, has aéted his enormities onesii, 
and will leave it impoffible to any future writer, however difpofed 
to candour, to. ¢ntertain one Aiforic doubt on the abominable 
actions of Philip duke of Orleans. 

. ©, After long plotting the death of his fov ereign, a victim as holy 
as, and infinitely fuperior in fenfe and many virtues to, Henry VI. 
Orleans has dragged that fovereign to the block, and purchafed his 
€xecution in public, as in public he voted for it. 

_, “If to-the affaflination of a brother (like the fuppofed complicity 
of Gloucefter to that of Clarence) Orleans has not yet concurred; 
ftijl,, when early in the revolution he was plotting the murder of the 
king, being warned by an affociate that he would be deteéted, he 
faid, * No; for I will have my (natural) brother the abbé de St. 
Far flabbed ‘too, and then nobody will fufpe& me of being con- 
cerned in the murder of my own brother,’—So ably can the af- 
faffins of an enlightened age refine on and furpafs the atrocious 
deeds of Goths and Barbarians!’ Vol. ii. - P. 251. 


The defcription of Houghton-hall and its ornaments (now 
‘unfortunately no longer the pride and ornaments of Britain), 
and a fermon on painting, follow. The former has been long 
tince publifhed; the latter is a A Juvenile work, well adapted to 
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the place in which it was delivered. The text ‘is taken froin 
the 5th and 6th verfes of the 115th pfalm; * Mouths have 
they, but they fpeak not; ¢yes have they, but they fee not; 
neither is there any breath in their noftrils.” Far from 
‘being indecent or iyreligious, the author endeavours to con- 
nect painting with religion, directing its powers to animate 
the more torpid, and to fix the more infenfible adorer. 

~ The next performance is an a petite piece, ftyled 
¢ Nature will prevail,’ which was performed fome years fince 
at the Haymarket theatre. It has no great force of thought, 
and difplays no power-of mind; but thefe, in fuch circum- 
ftances, would perhaps have been mifplaced. We expected 
more from the three Letters on Tragedy, addreffed ta the au- 
thor of Braganza; but we were difappointed, The author’s 
apology in the poftfcript is fufficient. * He wifhed to tempt 
genius out of the beaten road ;* and, in his opinion, ¢ origina- 
lityis the moft captivating evidence of it.’ - 

The ¢ Thoughts on Comedy’ are of the date of 1775: they 
are not interefting or. original. ‘The obfervations on refine- 
ment and its effects, however, are of fome importance; 
and the remark that the art of the comic writer confifts in 
feizing and diftinguifhing thofe dhades which have rendered 
man a fictitious animal, without deftroying his original com- 
pofition, deferves.a more minute inveltigation than it has re- 
ceived. 

Nothing but the zeal of an affectionate fon could have in. 
duced Mr. Walpole to defend his father againft the ‘idea of his 
being the author of the ‘ Teftament Politique’ imputed to him. 
He certainly knew that imputed wills have, almoft in every 
age, been fictitious; and the execution of the work is too 
‘weak and inartificial to miflead any but the moft inattentive 
readers, We fhall not therefore dwell on it, but extract onl 
a fhort account of the concluding years of fir Robert Wal. 
pole’s life, 


¢ Sir Robert Walpole did not leave a fheet of paper of his com- 
pofition behind him, as all his family know. ‘They had earneftly 
wifhed, and at times refpectfully preffed him to give fome account 
of his own adminiftration ; but neither his health nor inclination 
permitted it. He refigned his places in- February.1742, and was 
engaged by the fecret committee till June of that year, when he 
went into the country for about three months. He was in town 
all the fucceeding winter, as he was thofe of 1743 and 44, fitting at 
home, receiving conftant vifits from his friends and party, confulted 
by minifters, and fometimes attending parliament. He paffed the 
two, fummers of 1743 and 44 at Houghton, the only time in which 
he had any Jeifure: in thofe fummers I was not two whole months 
abfent from him, and do declare he never attempted to write any 
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thing but neceflary letters. In one of thofe fummers, I forget: 
which, defirous of ‘amufing him, which his ill health required, «I 
propofed to read to him. He faid, What will you read? I an- 
{wered, as moft young men would to a ftatefman, Hiftory, fir. 
No, child, faid he, 1 know that cannot be true. Judge if he was 
likely to write hiftory, or a teftament politique. 

¢ I fhould have faid, that in the winter of 1743 he was much: 
engaged in allaying the heats raifed by the partiality of the late 
king to the troops of Hanover, and was the fole author of com-’ 
pofing thofe animofities. In the winter of 1744, he was full more 
warmly and zealoufly employed in alarming the nation on the in- 
tended invafion under marfhal Saxe; he went to the houfe of lords, 
and exerted his former fpirit and eloquence with fuch diftinétion, 
that the late prince of Wales, who was prefent, was ftruck, and 
fignified to him his pardon of all that had paffed between them 
while my father was minifter —as if he had never been effentially 
ferviceable to the houfe of Hanover before! His health at .that 
time declined greatly; and he could no longer go abroad from the 
inconvenience of ftones in his bladder. In this melancholy ftate, 
during the fummer of 1744, he read the works of Dr. Sydenham, 
whom he much efteemed; and Dr. Jurin’s treatife on Mrs, Ste- 
phens’s medicine for diffolving the ftone being put into his hands, 
he found a refemblance in it to the opinions of Sydenham, This 
determined him to try Jurin’s preparation, He was brought to 
town with great difficulty, took Jurin’s medicine, and was killed by 
it in March 1745.’ Vol. ii. P. 337. 


The motto to this piece is well-chofen: 


‘ Ergo age, care pater, cervici imponere noftre : 
Ipfe fubibo humeris; nec me labor ifte gravabit.’ 


The Life of the Rev. Mr. Thomas Baker, of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, follows: it was written in 1778. Mr, 
Baker was a man of great modefty, ability, and mildnefs. 
When he was ejected from his college, and deprived of his 
living, for his repugnance to the violation of his oath, neither 
impatience nor complaint fullied his language; and chriftian 
charity adorned every part of his conduct. The Life is writ- 
ten with judgment and propriety. The introductory parae 
graphs we fhall tvanferibe. 


‘ The deep or extenfive learning of a man of letters is but a 
barren field for biography. His notions are fpeculation; his ad- 
ventures, enquiry. If his ftudies fermented or confolidated into 
compofitions, the hiftory of his life commonly proves but a regifter 
of the fquabbles occafioned by his works, of the patrons he flat- 
tered, of the preferments he obtained or miffed. The dates of his 
publications and their editions form the outlines of his ftory ; and 
frequently the plans or projects of works he meditated are taken to 
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aid the account; the day of his death is fcrupuloufly afcertained,. 
—and thus, to compofe the life of a man who did very little, his, 
biographer acquaints us with what he did not do, and when he 
ceafed to do any thing. aos 

* Nor are authors fuch benefactors to the world, that the trifling 
incidents of their lives deferve to be recorded. The moft thining 
of the clafs have. not been the mott ufeful members of the com- 
munity. If Newton unravelled fome arcana of nature, and exalted 
our ideas of the Divinity by the inveftigation of his works; what 
benefaétions has Homer or Virgil conferred on mankind but.a fuad 
of harmonious amufement? Barren literati, who produce nothing, 
are innocent drones, whom the world has been fo kind as to agree 
to refpect for having entertained themfelves gravely in the manner 
moft agreeable to their tafte. When they have devoured libraries, 
they are fuppofed to be prodigies of: knowledge, though they are 
but walking or temporary dictionaries.. Yet the republic of letters, 
confining its own honours to its own corporation, fondly decrees 
the diftinétion of biography to moft of its aétive, and to fome of 
its mute members.” Vol. ii. Pp. 341. 


Mr. Walpole’s account of his * condudt, relative to. the 
places he held under the government, and towards minifters,’ 
adds greatly to his credit as a patriot, and as a man. He {peaks 
indeed the language of modern place-men, and confiders his 
offices as freeholds; but he was more dilinterefted than they are, 
in offering to relinquifh what the wants of the nation might 
require, and difdaining to claim a recompenfe for an annual 
fum, which by accident was reprefented beyond the average 
income. 

The account of Strawberry-hill, with a defcription of the 
furniture, pictures, curiofities, &c. was printed in 1784; but 
its circulation was limited, as only 200 copies were taken off. 
It is fplendidly adorned with engravings; and is, on the whole, 
interefting. But fome degree of egotifm may feem to have dic- 
tated this defcription; and the apparent vanity of the difplay 
leffens the pleafure which we feel. 


¢ Upon the whole, fome tranfient pleafure may even hereafter 
arife to the. perufer of this catalogue. To others it may afford 
another kind of fatisfaétion, that of criticifm. In a houfe affecting 
not only obfolete architeGture, but pretending to an obfervance of 
the cofume even in the furniture, the mixture of modern portraits, 
and French porcelaine, and Greek and Roman fculpture, may feem 
heterogeneous. In truth, I did not mean to make my houfe fo 
Gothic as to exclude convenience, and modern refinements in 
luxury. ' The defigns of the infide and outfide are ftrictly ancient, 
but the decorations are modern. Would our anceftors, before the 
reformation of architeéture, not have depofited in their gloomy 
caftles antique ftatyes and fine pictures, beautiful vafes and orna- 
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mental china, if they had poffefled them? — But I do not mean to 
defend by argument a fmall capricious houfe.. It was built to 
pleafe my own tafte, and in fome degree to realize my own vifions, 
{ have {pecified what it contains: could I defcribe the gay but 
tranquil fcene where it ftands, ‘and add the beauty of the landfcape 
to the romantic caft of the manfion, it would raife more pleafing 
fenfatiqns than a dry lift of curiofities can excite: at leaft the pro- 
fpect would recall the good humour of thofe who might be difpofed: 
to condemn the fantaftic fabric, and to think it a very proper has 
bitation of, as it was the fcene that infpired, the author of the Caiftle 


of Otranto.’ Vol. il. P. 397. 


_ The fhort effay on modern gardening, which we may again — 
have occafion to notice, and the counter-addrefs on the dif- 
miffal of general Conway, already publifhed, conclude the 


volume. a 
The third volume confifts of the Anecdotes of Painting, 


with the original plates in excellent prefervation, The addi- 
tions furnifh no particular fubje& of remark. The fourth and 
fifth volumes are almoft wholly new, and will therefore ree 
quire a more particular furvey. 


(To be continued.) 





Memoirs of the Life and Adminiftration of Sir Robert Walpole, 
Earl of Orford. With original Corre{pondence and authentic 
Papers, never before publifhed. By William Coxe, M. A. es 
3 Vols. 4to. 3/.155. Boards, Cadell and Davies. 1798, 


FROM the political and financial abilities of fir Robert 
Walpole, and the long duration of his {way in the Britifh ca- 
binet, we may fairly prefume, that an account of his admi- 
niftration, prepared from the beft materials, will intereft the 
generality of readers, For want of ample documents, -hiftori- 
ans have fallen into various errors, in the mention of thofe 
incidents and tranfactions which diftinguifhed the courfe of 
his government. But Mr. Coxe has been enabled, by the exa- 
mination of a multiplicity of papers, to correct mis-ftatements, 
afcertain the motives of aétion, and throw new light upon a 
period of confiderable importance. 

The firft volume of this work confifts of memoirs: the fe- 
cond and third comprehend letters written by Walpole and 
many other perfons of diftinction, from the year 1700 to 1745. 
Some of thefe epiftles might properly have been omitted as’ 
trivial and ufelefs. | | 

The year of the birth of Walpole has been a fubjeé of 
difpute; but Mr. Coxe has fettled the point by producing a do- 
meftic regifter of the births of all the children of Robert and 
Mary Walpole (the parents of the minifter), from which it 
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appears that he was born at Houghton in Auguft 1676, of an 
ancient family, which took its name from the village of Wal- 
pole in Norfolk. aering imbibed the rudiments of learning 
at Maffingham, he was fent to Eton fchool, whence he was 
removed to King’s college, Cambridge. Being a younger 
brother, he was intended for the church ; but, accidentally be- 
coming heir, he relinquifhed his academical ftudies, and affilted 
his father in the management of his eftate. In his twenty- 
fourth year, he entered into the matrimonial ftate, makin 

choice of the daughter of a citizen of London. He foon after 
loft his father, whom he fucceeded as reprefentative of the- 
borough of Caftle-Rifing. 


‘ On entering into parliament’ (fays his biographer), ‘.a due 
difidence of his own powers repreffed his zeal; and he formed a 
refolution not to {peak until he had attained more experience, and 
fome degree of -parliamentary knowledge: but his prudence and 
caution were overcome by the more powerful paffion of emulation. 

‘ During his continuance at Eton, he had been the rival of 
St. John, who was two years younger than himfelf, ‘The parts of 
St. Joha were more lively and brilliant; thofe of Walpole more 
fteady and folid. Walpole was induftrious and diligent, becaufe 
his talents required application, St, John was negligent, becaufe 
his quicknefs of apprehenfion rendered lefs labour neceffary. When 
both came into public life, this emulation did not ceafe; and as 
they took different parties, oppolition kindled their zeal. St. John 
foon diftinguifhed himfelf in the houfe of commons, and became 
an eloquent debater; repeated encomiums beftowed on his rival, 
roufed the ardour of Walpole, and induced him to commence 
fpeaker fooner than. he at firft intended. It does not, however, ap- 
pear at what time, or on what occafion, he firft {poke in the houfe 
of commons; all that is known on that fubjeét is, that the firft time 
he rofe, he was confufed and embarraffed, and did not feem to res 
alize thofe expectations which his friends had fondly conceived, At 
the fame time, another member made a ftudied fpeech, which was 
much admired. At the end of the débate, fome perfons cafting ri- 
dicule on Walpole as an indifferent orator, and exprefling their ap- 
probation on the maiden fpeech made by the other member, Ar- 
thur Mainwaring, who was prefent, obferved in reply, * You may 
applaud the one, and ridicule the other, as much as you pleafe, but 
depend upon it, that the fpruce gentleman who made the fet {peech 
will never improve, and that Walpole will in time become an ex- 
cellent fpeaker.’ The prediction of Mainwaring was foon veri- 
fied.’ Vol. i. p. 14. * 


He was foon noticed by the whig leaders, as a man of pro- 
mifing: talents; and the lord-treafyrer Godolphin, who. at 
length entered into an union with that party, honoured him 
with his patronage, After he had been feven years in part- 
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liament, he was appointed fecretary at waf. While he held 
that office, he aéted (in 1710) as one of the managers of Sa- 
cheverel’s impeachment. As the dodtrines which he con- 
demned on that occafion feem to be again coming into vogue, 
we will extract the paflage which relates to this fubjeCt, 


¢ It fell to his fhare to fupport the firit article of the charge; 
that Sacheverel had fuggefted and maintained, “ That the neceflary 
means ufed to bring about the happy revolution, were odious and 
unjuftifiable ; that his late majefty, in his declaration, difclaimed 
the leaft imputation of refiftance, and that to impute refiftance to 
the faid revolution, was to caft black and odious colours upon his 
late majefty and the faid revolution.” 

* On this delicate fubjeét, which it is fo difficult to define and re- 
ftrain within the proper bounds, while the doétrine of refiftance is 
allowed, in cafes of extreme neceffity, he {poke with equal pre- 
cifton, moderation, and energy, and drew the happy medium be- 
tween the extremes of licentioufnefs and rational liberty ; between 
a juft oppofition to arbitrary meafures, and a due fubmiffion to a 
free and well regulated government. While he reprobated, in the 
ftrongeft terms, the doétrines of divine indefeafible right, and paf- 
five obedience, he by no means encouraged, even in the flighteft 
degree, any vague notions of refiftance in undetermined cafes, or 
tipon trivial motives; but eftablifhed hereditary right as the effence 
of the Britifh conftitution, never to be tranfgrefled, except in fuch 
inftances as juftified the revolution.’ Vol. i. Pp. 24. 


By the impeachment of the tory divine, the whigs greatly 
injured themfelves; and their difgrace quickly followed. Hay- 
ing expofed the imprudence of the accufing party, Mr. Coxe 
makes the following remark : 

‘ The fatal and mifchievous confequences which refulted from 
the trial of Sacheverel, had a permanent effect on the future con- 
duct of Walpole, when he was afterwards placed at the head: of 
adminiftration. It infufed into him an averfion and horror at any 
interpofition in the affairs of the church, and led him to affume, 
occafionally, a line of conduét which appeared to militate againft 
thofe principles of general toleration, to which he was naturally in- 
clined.’ Vol. i. P. 25. 


This obfervation refleéts no credit on Walpole, as it implies 
that he avoided the interpofition only becaufe he was appre- 
henfive that it might fhake the fabric of his power. 

Of the correfpondence which paffed at this critical time be- 
tween Walpole and fome of his affociates, 

* a fufficient part’ (fays our author) ¢ is ftill preferved to do ho- 
nour to the perfons who were engaged in it, to throw a new light 
over the tranfactions of that period, and to illuftrate the condué of 
the minifters on that memorable occafion, It fhews that their fall 
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was owing-no lefs to their own difunion, than to the intrigues of 
Mrs. Matham and Harley, and the oppofition of the tories. It 
plainly appears to have been the opinion of Walpole, that more 
aétive and decifive meafures fhould have been purfued before the 
removal of Sunderland. He lamented the divifion of the miniftry, 
the jealoufy and coldnefs of Godolphin, who would not. make any 
attempt to fave Sunderland ; he conjectured that his difgrace would 
be followed by the difmiffion of Godolphin and Marlborough, 
which they did not forefee, or elfe their difinclination to Sunder- 
land overcame the apprehenfions which they ought to have enter- _ 
jained for their own fafety.’ Vol. i. P. 30. 


On the change of the miniftry, it appears that Walpole 
might have continued in office, if he had been willing to defert 
the whigs. But he declined the offers of Harley, and voted 
againft the court till he was expelled from the houfe of com- 
mons, on the accufation of having received a bribe when fe- 
cretary at war;°a charge which Mr. Coxe has laboured, 
ascugh not with complete fuccefs, to refute. , 
During his imprifonment for this offence, a fong was writ- 
ten ‘ on the jewel in the Tower ;’ and his wife was fo pleafed 
with this comparifon, and with the prediction of his fame and 
power, that fhe would frequently fing the ballad in queftion, 
though it was a poor piece, and was only recommended to her 
by a mean fpirit of adulation. It did not merit a place in the 
work which we are reviewing. 

Though the corporation of Lynn re-chofe him a member, 
the commons would not fuffer him to fit again in the exiftin 
parliament. In the mean time, he exerted himfelf in healing 
the divifions of the whigs, in whofe caufe he was alfo a writer, 

In the next parliament, he increafed his reputation as a 
{fpeaker. On the acceffion of the houfe of Hanover, his zeal 
for the intereft of that family procured him, firft, the appoint- 
ment of paymafter of the army, and, afterwards, the poft of 
chief director of the treafury. Thus invelted with power, he 
exercifed it with rigour againft the rebel prifoners, and made 
an ill ufe of it in promoting the a& for feptennial parliaments. 
In both thefe points he is vindicated by Mr. Coxe; but we 
cannot confider his conduct in either refpect as honourable to 
his charaéter, | 

It has been fuppofed that Walpole counter-aéted the wifhes 
of George I. in the affair of Bremen and Verden; but our au- 
thor acknowledges, that this minifter approved, in the ftrong- 
eft manner, the propofed acquifition of thofe territories. This 
compliance, however, did not eftablifth his. intereft at court ; 
and the influence of courtly intrigues conftrained him to re- 
fign. When he requefted an audience for that purpofe, 


* the king was extremely furprifed. He refufed to accept his 
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refignation, expreffed a high fenfe of his fervices in the kindeft and 
ftrongeft terms ; de¢lared that he had no thoughts of parting with 
fo faithful a counfellor; intreated him not ‘to retire, and replaced 
the feals in his hat. To this Walpole replied, with no lefs con- 
cern than firmnefs, that however well inclined he might be to obey 
his majefty’s commands, yet it would be impoffible to’ ferve: hiai 
faithfully with thofe minifters to whom he had lately given his fae 
vour. * They will propofe to me,’ he faid, * both as chancellor of 
the exchequer, and in parliament, fuch things, that if I agree to fup- 
port them, my credit and reputation will be loft; and if I difap- 
prove or oppofe them, I muft forfeit your majefty’s favour, For 
I, in my ftation, though not the author, muft be anfwerable to my 
king and to my country for all the meafures which may be adopted 
by adminiftration.’ At the conclufion of thefe words, he again laid 
the feals upon the table; the king returned them not lefs than ten 
times, id when the minifter as often replaced them onthe table, he 
gave up the ftruggle, and reluctantly accepted his refignation, ex- 
prefling great concern and much refentment at his determined per- 
feverance. Atthe coticlufion of this affecting {cene, Walpole came 
into the adjoining apartment, and thofe who were prefent witnefled 
the anguifh of his countenance, and obferved that his eyes were 
fuffufed with tears. ‘Thofe who immediately entered into the clo- 
fet, found the king no lefs difturbed and agitated.’ Vol. i. P. 107. 


Mr. Coxe is not fo partial to Walpole as to commend his 
conduct in oppofing the meafures of the court, after his retreat 
from power, without. regard to- their nature or their merits. 
He properly admits, that the oppofing fenator was a€tuated by 
a {pirit of party rather than by patriotifm. 

An accurate and fometimes new account is given of the de- 
bates in which Walpole bore a part, both before and after his 
refignation. ‘The South-fea impofture is developed with per- 
{picuity ; and his concern in remedying the diforder which it 
produced, is fairly ftated. Before this bubble burft, he had 
been re-appointed paymatter of the forces; and he was at 
length re-inftated in the office of firft lord of the treafury. 

In {peaking of fome commercial regulations which the pre- 
mier now eftablifhed, Mr. Coxe affirms, that 


‘ none of the Englith hiftorians have paid a due tribute of ap- 
plaufe to thefe beneficial exertions of minifterial capacity. While 
fome of them enter, with a tedious minutenefs, into a detail of fo« 
reign tranfactions, and echo from one to the other the never-failing 
topic of Hanoverian influence; while they dwell with malignant 
pleafure on thofe parts of his conduét, which, in their opinion, 
prove the afcendancy of influence and corruption; while they re« 
peat the fpeeches and reproaches of oppofition, they fuffer thefe fa~ 
lutary regulations, which ought to render the name of Walpole deat 
to every Englifhman, to be principally confined to books of ‘rates 
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ahd taxes, and only to be mentioned by commercial writers.’ 
Vol. i. Pp. 164. 


‘This charge is not altogether well-founded; for even thofe 
hiftorians who are the moft unfriendly to the minifterial cha- 
raéter of Walpole, readily admit his pretenfions to praife on. 
the ground of commercial improvement. 

His financial abilities, his zeal and activity in baffling the 
fchemes of the non-jurors, and his general knowledge of af- 
fairs, fo firmly fixed his intereft at court, that he ventured to 
remonttrate freely againft the foreign politics of his fovereign. 


‘ The king having requefted 200,000]. for the purpofe of op- 
pofing the efforts of the czar, to dethrone the king of Sweden, and 
place the duke of Holitein on the throne, Townfhend ftrenuoufly 
exhorted Walpole to procure thatfum. In reply, Walpole declared 
that the 200,000. was referved for the king’s expences, if he ftaid 
at Hanover later than Chriftmas. He muft, therefore, either return 
to England fooner than he had propofed, or the interference in the 
Swedifh affairs muft be relinquified. Walpole at the fame time 
reprefented his objeétions to that interference in the ftrongeft terms; 
explained his own condué, and the great principle by which he 
appears to have been uniformly direéted, which was to be cecono-_ 
mical of the public money, but to fpare no expence when the fe- 
curity of his country was at ftake; to avoid foreign entanglements, 
not to be precipitate in contracting new engagements ; to feel the 
pulfe of the nation before any meafure of confequence was adupted, 
and to proceed with due caution. He concluded by obferving, 
that the profecution of a new war would effectually prevent the 
adoption of all f{chemes for the eafe of the people and the benefit of 
trade. The king, fo far from being difpleafed with this freedoin, 
was convinced by his arguments, adopted his views, and declared 
his refolution of implicitly following the advice of his Britifh cabi- 
net: he fpoke of him in the higheft terms of approbation, and 
when Townfhend fhewed his anfwer to that letter, and afked whe- 
ther he had not made too many compliments, obferved, that was 
impoffible, for Walpole never had his equal in bufine/s.’ Vol.i. P. 183. 


The minifter’s concurrence in the aét which favoured the 
exiled Bolingbroke has produced thefe remarks : 


‘It is difficult to render the conduét of Walpole confiftent with that 
prudence by which he was commonly direéted, or to juftify the mo- 
tives which induced him to promote an aé& that enabled Bolingbroke 
to fettle in England, and to harafs his adminiftration. He had known 
Bolingbroke from his early youth; he appreciated his talents, was 
aware of his infinuating manners and reitlefs temper, was not-igno- 
rant, that while he was paying the moft fervile court to the whigs, he 
had been caballing with the tories; was convinced that no dependence 
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could be placed on his word, and muft have been con{cious that, 
nothing lefs than a full reftoration would fatisfy a man_ of his a- 
fpiring ambition. 

‘ But the apparent inconfiftence and imprudence of Walpole’s 
conduét, are fufficiently accounted for from the fecret hiftory of 
this whole tranfaction ; from which it appears, that he did not act 
from his own impulfe, but was gradually led to promote a meafure, 
which he did not approve. We have the authority of fir Robert 
Walpole himfelf, that the reftoration of lord Bolingbroke was the_ 
work of the duchefs of Kendal, and that it was in obedience to 
the exprefs commands of the king, that he fupported the aét. Bo- 
lingbroke, continually difappointed in his hopes, had recourfe to a 
furer and more powerful channel of favour. He gained the duchefs 
of Kendal by a prefent of 11,000]. and obtained a promife to ufe. 
her influence over the king for the purpofe of forwarding his com- 
plete reftoration. Harcourt, with her co-operation, feems -princi- 
pally to have managed this delicate bufinefs; and as at this period 
Townfhend was reconciled to the duchefs of Kendal, it was pro- 
’ bably owing to her intereft that he was induced to move the king 
to grant a pardon to Bolingbroke, and even to give him {till farther 
hopes. 

‘ In this junéture, Townfhend removed to Hanover, and left to 
Walpole the management of the bufinefs, Walpole having found- 
ed his friends, and the advocates of government, found that {trong 
objections were made to the reftoration of fo obnoxious a perfon, 
and being himfelf inclined to the fame opinion, he, with his ufuat 
franknefs and candour, reprefented the diffieulties not only to 
Townfhend, but even to Bolingbroke himfelf, and declined enter 
ing into any farther engagements. Bolingbroke, who well under- 
ftood the temper of parties, foon perceived that infuperable obfta- 
cles were oppofed to his complete reftoration. He thought fit, 
therefore, to temporize, and requefted the reverfal of part of the 
bill of attainder, without obtaining his feat in the houfe of lords, 
This requeft, ftrongly enforced by the duchefs of Kendal, was par- 
ticularly recommended by the king to Walpole, in a mott authori+ 
tative manner. ‘The minifter could not venture to difobey the ex-. 
prefs commands of the king; could not withftand the importunities 
of the duchefs, who had “recently affifted in driving Carteret and 
Cadogan from the helm; was anxious to oblige lord Harcourt, 
with whom he then lived in habits of the ftriéteft intimacy, and 
“was overcome by the unceafing folicitations of Bolingbroke, and 
foftened by his profeffions of inviolable devotion.” Vol. i, Pp. 209. 


The public hiftory of the patent granted to Wood for a cop- 
per coinage, is followed by a ftatement of particulars not gene- 
rally known. The duchefs of Kendal, it feems, fold the pa- 
tent to Wood; and, though fir Robert remonftrated againtt 
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the prant, he did not'long refift it. But the chancellor of Ire- 
land (lord Middleton) warmly oppofed the fcheme, and encou- 
raged the difguft of the people to it. The duke of Grafton, 
then lord-lieutenant, had not the fill or addrefs which the con- 
juncture required: Walpole did not act with his ufual pru- 
dence and circumfpection; and lord Carteret at firft fomented 
the difturbances, but afterwards promoted the obnoxious cur- 
rency; which, however, by the influence of the chancellor’s 
party, was finally exploded. 

When commotions arofe in Scotland in 1725, Walpole is 
faid to have * tempered the violent orders fent from Hanover ;* 
and the fpiritc and zeal of the earl of Ilay were exerted with 
fuch fuccefs, that from this period he became the chief advifer 
of fir Robert in the management of the affairs of North-Britain. 

Thofe hiftorians and politicians who have cenfured the . 
treaty of Hanover, are accufed by Mr. Coxe of a mifconcep- 
uon of the motives of that agreement, in which, he thinks, the 
interefts of Great-Britain were confulted to the prejudice of the 
electorate. But, with all his labour, he has not fully demon- 
ftrated tH8. point. | 

In the lait year of the reign of George I. lord Bolingbroke, 
Wwe are informed, made an attempt to fupplant Walpole, in 
concert with the duchefs of Kendal. The following anecdotes 
refpecting this attempt may amufe the reader. Bolingbroke 





‘ drew up a long memorial, full of invectives againft the minifter, 
which the duchefs of Kendal fecretly delivered to the king. After 
ftating in various inftances the mifconduct of adininifiration, he 
concluded, by requefting an audience, and undertook to demon« 
ftrate that the kingdom muft inevitably be ruined, fhould fir Ro- 
bert Walpole continue at the head of the treafury. The king, put 
this memorial into the hands of the minifter, who concluded, that 
the perfon who conveyed it, could not be ignorant of the contents: 
after fome inquiry, he traced it to the duchefs of Kendal, who, om 
being interrogated, acknowledged that fle had,delivered it, and 
attempted to juftify her conduct by frivolous excufes. Walpole, 
in reply, only entreated her as a favour, to fecond the inftances of 
Bolingbroke, and to procure for him that audience, which he fo 
earneftly folicited. The duchefs, after feveral endeavours to ex- 
cufe herfelf, promifed. compliance ; and at a proper interyal, Wal- 
pole befought the king to grant an audience.to Bolingbroke; and 
urged the propriety, by obferving, that if this requeft was rejected, 
much clamour would be raifed againft him for keeping the king to 
himfelf, and for permitting none to approach his perfon whe 
might tell unwelcome truths. 

‘ The king declined complying in fo pofitive a manner, that 
Walpole could not venture to prefs it any farther in perfon; but 
waited on the duchefs to renew his application, He found lady Bo- 
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lingbroke on a vifit, and when fhe retired, was informed, that the 
king was unwilling to admit Bolingbroke, on a fuppofition that it 
would make bim uneafy. Walpole repeated his earneft entreaties, 
and declared that he could not be eafy, until the audience was 
granted. Thefe prefling folicitations finally had their effect; and 
Bolingbroke was admitted into the clofet. 

¢ While Walpole was attending in an adjoining apartment, lord 
Lechmere came, and demanded admiffion for the fignature of pa- 
pers, which he had brought as chancellor of the duchy of Cornwall. 
He was informed that Bolingbroke was with the king, and that 
Walpole was alfo waiting. In the midft of his furprife, Boling- 
broke coming out, Lechmere inftantly rufhed into the clofet, and 
without making any apology, or entering upon his own bufinefs, 
burft out into the moft violent invectives againft Walpole, whom 
he reviled as not contented with doing mifchief himfelf, but had 
introduced one who was, if poffible, worfe than himfelf, to be his 
affiftant. The king, delighted with this miftake, calmly afked him, 
if he would undertake the office of prime minifter. Lechmere made 
no reply, but continued pouring forth his invectives, and finally de- 
parted without having offered any of the papers to fign. ® Walpole 
found the king fo highly diverted and occupied with this incident, 
that it was fome time before he had an opportunity of inquiring the 
{ubjeét of Bolingbroke’s converfation. The king flightly anfwered, 
“ Bagatelles, bagatelles.” Vol.i. P. 264. 


The account of Walpole’s adminiftration in this reign. is 
concluded with a plaufible vindication of Sophia, the wife of 
George I, who was imprifoned for life on fufpicion of adul- 


tery. 


‘ Thofe who exculpate Sophia, affert either that a common vifit 
was conftrued into an aét of criminality; or that the countefs of 
Platen, at a late hour, fummoned count Konigfmark in the name of 
the princefs, though without her connivance; that on being intro- 
duced, Sophia was furprifed at his intrufion; that on quitting the 
apartment, he was difcovered by Erneft Auguftus, whom the coun- 
tefs had placed in the gallery, and was inftantly affaflinated by per- 
fons whom fle had fuborned for that purpofe. 

‘ It is impoffible, at this diftance of time, to difcover and trace 
the circumftances of this myfterious tranfaction, on which no per- 
fon at the court of Hanover durft at that time deliver his opinion ; 
but the fudden murder of count Konigfmark may be urged as a 
corroboration of this ftatement; for had his guilt, and that of Sophia 
been unequivocal, would he not have been arrefted and brought to 
a trial for the purpofe of proving their connection, and confronting 
him with the unfortunate princefs ? , 

** Many’perfons of credit at Hanover have not fcrupled, fince the 
death of Erneft Auguftus and George the firft, to exprefs their be- 
lief that the imputation caft on Sophia was falfe and unjuft. It is 
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alfo reported, that her hufband having made an offer of reconcili- 
ation, fhe gave this noble and difdainful anfwer of haughty virtue, 
unconfcious of ftain: “ If what I am accufed of is true, I am un- 
worthy of his bed; and if my accufation is falfe, he is unworthy of 
me. I will not accept his offers.” 

‘ George the fecond, who doated on his mother, was fully con- 
vinced of her innocence. He once made an attempt to fee her, 
and even croffed the Aller on horfeback, oppofite to the caftle, but 
was prevented from having an interview with her by the baron de 
Bulow, to whofe care the ele¢tor, her hufband, had committed her. 
Had fhe furvived his acceffion, he intended to reftore her to liberty, 
and to acknowledge her as queen dowager.’ Vol. i. Pp. 268. 


It is added, that queen Caroline was a firm believer of the 
innocence of Sophia, and that Walpole was equally con- 
vinced of it. 


(To be continued.) 





Poems, by Fofeph Fawcett. To which are added, Civilifed War, 
before publifhed under the Title of the Art of War, with con- 
fiderable Alterations; andthe Art of Poetry, according to the 
lateft Improvements, with Additions. 8vo. §s. Boards. 
Johnfon. 1798. 


ON the firft appearance of Mr. Fawcett’s Art of War *, 
we expreffed our pleafure at announcing a poem ‘of which 
the end is fo laudable, and the execution fo ftriking.” We 
admired the ftrength of his conceptions and of his language ; 
but we remarked that his bolkdnefs often produced conceits or 
extravagance. The fame faults are obfervable in Mr. Faw- 
cett’s {maller poems; and his forced thoughts appear more pre- 
pofterous as the fubjects are comparatively trifling. We fe- 
let, as the moft ftriking example, a ftanza from the elegy en- 


titled Mortality and Hope. 


‘ Can this fhort {pan of being be his all ? 

Mutt minds whofe wifhes fhoot beyond the tomb, 
Daft their bruifed frames againft Confinement’s wall, 
And droop, the prifoners of fo fcant a room?’ Pp. 53. 


There is fomething ridiculous in the following perfonifi- 
cation; 
‘ Oft has Eclipfe his raven fhadow thrown, 
Where orient Health difplay’d. her fretheft ray.’ p. 12: 


In p.45. the writer calls the church bells ‘ metal tongues,’ pro- 





’ 





* Sce Crit, Rev. New * ane Vol. XIV. p. ¥59. 
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bably in allufion to the phrafe of Shakfpeare : but this becomes 
incongruous when he fays, » 


¢ Ye metal tongues, {wing flow with mournful toll.’ 


A curious blunder occurs in the Elegy on Difappointed 
Love. We quote a paflage which precedes it, as containing 
one of the fineft lines in the volume. 


¢ He heard not him whofe words eflayed to fave, 
Or gloomy fmiled at comfort’s idle breath ; 
Loathing his food and longing for his grave, 

He nurs'd the dreadful appetite of death. 


Shy and unfocial was he wont to roam, 
With carelefs hand attir’d, in crazy mood ; 

All heedlefs, or of hours, or friends, or home, 

The polifh’d favage of the fhaggy wood. 

Unwarn’d by dewy night’s defcending fhade, 

(Ah! ’tis not ficknefs hardy forrow fears !) 

Unwearied with his way, the rambler ftrayed, 

And liv’d on mifery’s bitter meat, his tears,’ P. 24. 













































We have dwelt upon Mr. Faweett’s faults ; but it muft not 
therefore be fuppofed that we are infenfible to his merits. 
The genius which produced the Art of War will not be 
cramped within the limits of an elegy ora fonnet, Yet, in 
all his poems, there are the marks of no common mind; and, 
what he limfelf juftly regards as their beft praife, they all in- 
culcate the fame honeft and unadulterated principles. As 
a favourable {pecimen of the {maller poems, we will give fome 
extracts from that ‘ on the general Complacency with which 
Infants are contemplated,’ The poet afks, 


* Whence the delight, {weet Infancy, 
That each fond eye derives from thee?’ P. 121. 


The anfwer is, 


‘ I bluhh to tell the reafon why ; 
I blufh for frail Humanity. 
° So oft the fenfe that time fupplies 
Proves but capacity of vice ; 
A power to love and to believe 
Th’ illufions that to wrong deceive ; 
A mental light that bafely fhines, 
To guide the fteps of dark defigns ; 
A miner’s lamp, low paths to light, 
Deeds under ground, the works of night ; 
We turn from vice-encumber’d fenfe, 
To {mile on empty innocence.’ P. 121. 


‘ This fcene of things, indignant, fcan, 
Sec Man, throughout, the peft of Man! 
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On yon cane-planted cluftering fhores, 
Round which-the weftern billow roars, 
That whip, whofe lafh fo loud refounds, 
*Tis Man that lifts, ’tis Man it wounds! 
The wretch in that dark room who pines, 
Tis not difeafe, ’tis Man confines! 

Thofe corfes yonder plain that ftrew, 

”*T was Man, and not the tiger, flew ! 

Fir’d cities blacken heaven with fmoke; 
Twas Man’s red light’ning dealt the ftroke.’ 


Having detailed the various vices of manhood, and con- 
trafted them with the negative qualities of infancy, he 


thus concludes : 


‘ For this, each eye, fweet Infancy, 
Delights to bend its look on thee! 

Since ftronger fouls their ftrength employ, 
And ftrain their powers but to deftroy ; 
Complacence turns her view from thence 
To feeblenefs and innocence. 

Since vigorous falcons tyrants are, 

The hovering terror of the air ; 

Since eagles dip their beaks in blood, 
And make their meal on throbbing food ; 
From them the falling eye of Love 

Drops to the weak, but harmlefs dove. 

It glads Affeétion’s foul to fee 

The tharers of her {mile agree : 

And he whofe heart from blot is clear, 
And to whofe bofom both are dear, 
(What feldom long remain allied, 

What life’s fell fcenes too foon divide,) 

Is pleas’d to catch, while yet he can, 
United, innocence and man.” P. 127. 


In one piece only, has the author found full {cope for his 
talents: it is in the Fragment to the Sun, Thus he addreffes 


that luminary : 





‘ Thou dazzling ball! vaft univerfe of flame ! 
Idol fublime ! Error’s moit glorious god! 
Whofe peerlefs {fplendours plead in the excufe 
Of him that worfhips thee, and fhine away 
The fin of pagan knees! whofe awful orb, 
Though Truth informs my more enlightened creed, 
Almott entices my o’er-ravifhed heart 

To turn idolator, and tempts my mouth 

To kifs my hand before thee. Nature’s pride! 
Of matter moft magnificent difplay ! 

Bright mafterpiece of dread Omnipotence ! 
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Ocean of {plendour! wond’rous world of light! 
Thy {weet return my kindled lays falute.’ Pp. 149. 


We recognife here the hand that has fo ftrongly depicted 
the horrors of civilifed war. 





Elements of Algebra, by Leonard Euler. Tranflated from the 
French, with the critical and hiftorical Notes of M. Ber- 
noulli.. To which are added the Additions of M. de la 
Grange ; fome original Notes by the Tranflator ; Memoirs of 
the Life of Euler, with an Eftimate of his Charaéter ; and 
a Praxis to the whole Work, confifting of above two hundred 
Examples, 2 Vols. 8vo. 16s. Boards. Johnfon. 1797. 


THE widely-extended and merited reputation of Euler 
ftamps a value upon every production of his pen ; and, from one 


’ of the moft diftinguifhed mafters of the analytic art, we naturally 


expect the beft explanation of thofe Elements, on which he 
Jaid the foundation of his fame. Yet there are many inflan- 
ces which prove, that the beft practitioner in an art is not al- 
ways the beft theorift, and that the theoretical man is not al- 
ways fuccefsful in reducing his rules to practice. The 
man to whom this country is indebted for fo many im- 
provements in canal navigation, was not happy in making 
other perfons comprehend the means by which he propofed to 
effet his. various purpofes ; and another of our countrymen, 
who perhaps vied wih Euler himfelf for the fupremacy in 
mathematics, involved his writings in fuch obfcurity, that 
very few perfons are fuppofed to have read them ; and his 
difcoveries, repeatedly ftolen from him, have raifed the fame 
of inferior mathematicians. We mutt therefore, in review- 
ing a work like the prefent, be cautious, left the very charac- 
ter of the writer fhould dazzle us; and, as it is neceflary 
that the firft elements of every fcience fhould be explained 
with the utmoft clearnefs, and founded on the ftricteft reafon- 
ing, we muft carefully examine the rules laid down by one, 
whofe errors might have fuch an extenfive influence. 
It is faid in the Preface, that the reader 


‘ will be highly pleafed..... if we miftake not, with the 
wonderful fimplicity and clearnefs of this great author’s man- 
ner. He will difcover no chafm in the reafoning, no link 
broken ‘or deficient in the concatenation of hisiideas, and nothing 
taken for granted, that has not been previoufly proved; defects 
which, in other writers, fo often impede the progrefs of begin- 
ners, and difcourage them from profecuting their ftadies: but 
here, all is luminous, eafy, and obvious.’ Vol. i. P. v. 
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With pleafure we fubfcribe to the former part of the paf- 
fage above quoted; and, if we cannot wholly affent to the 
latter part, we think it the more neceffary to point out a few 
defects, that beginners may not, from the accuftomed habit 
of relying on authority, take things for granted, which have 
not been ftrictly proved. In the inveltigation of two of the 
fubjects in the work before us, beginners find great difficulty, 
and the un-initiated fome opportunities for mirth. We allu 
to the doctrine of pofitive and negative figns, and that of in- 
finity. We ihall examine our author’s mode of treating thefe 
doctrines; and our readers will judge whether it is free from 
the ufual obfcurity and contradictions of other writers. 

Pofitive and negative numbers are explained by the ufual 
metaphor of book-debts. 


‘ As negative numbers may be confidered as debts, becaufe po- 
fitive numbers reprefent real poffeflions, we may fay that négative 
numbers are lefs than nothing. ‘Thus, when a man has nothing 
in the world, and even owes 50 crowns, it is certain that he has 
50 crowns lefs than nothing ; for if any one were to make him a 
prefent of 50 crowns to pay his debts, ine would itill be only at the 
point nothing, though really richer tham before. 

‘ In the fame manner therefore as pofitive numbers are incon- 
teftably greater than nothing, negative numbers are lefs than no- 
thing. Now we obtain pofitive numbers by adding 1 to o, that 
is to fay, to nothing; and by continuing always to increafe thus 
from unity. This is the origin of the feries of numbers called 
natural numbers ; the following are the leading terms of this fe- 
ries : 


Oo, +1, + 2,+3,+4,+5, +6, + 7,+8,-+9, + 10, 
and fo on to infinity. 

‘ But if inftead of continuing this feries by fucceffive additions, 
we continued it in the oppofite direction, by perpetually fubtraét- 
ing unity, we fhould have the feries of negative numbers: 


0, —1, —2,+—3, —4, —5, —6, —7, —8, —9, —I0, 
and fo on to infinity.’ Vol. i, P. 7. 


The beginner will find it very difficult to underftand what 
is meant ‘ by perpetually fubtracting unity ;’ for, at the firft 
ftep, how is he to take away one from nothing? . 

The next point at which the learner ftumbles, is the change 
of figns in multiplication. The change in multiplying num- 
bers, with diffimilar figns, having been fettled upon the prin- 
ciple of book-debts, the next ftep—the change in multiplying 
negative numbers together—is thus proved. 


© Jt remains to refolve the cafe in which —is multiplied by —; 
or, for example, —a by —4. It is evident, at firft fight, with 
regard to the letters, that the product will be 24; but it is doubtful 
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whether the fign +, or the fign —, is to be placed before the 

uét; all we know is, that it muft be one or the other of thefe 
figns. Now I fay that it cannot be the fign —: for —a by +6 
gives —aé, and —a by —é4 cannot. produce the fame refult as 
—a by, +4; but muft produce a contrary refult, that is to fay, 
+44; confequently we have the following rule: — multiplied by 
— produces +, in the fame manner as -+ multiplied by +.’ 
Vol. i. P. 13. 


Here, where it is moft wanted, our author throws afide his 
comparifon of book-debts; and we fee nothing but affertion 
inftead of proof, when he fays that ‘—a@ by —4,’ cannot 
produce the fame refult as ‘—aby-+4.’ The tranflator 
feems aware of this ‘ chafm in the reafoning ;’ for he at- 
tempts to explain this change of figns in an obfcure note; 
on the conclufion of which our readers may exercife their 
fagacity. 


‘ Hence it appears, that the taking of a negative quantity ne- 
gatively deftroys the very property of negation, and is the conver- 
fion of negative into pofitive numbers.’ Vol, ii. 496. 


Mathematicians are deemed ftri@& reafoners; but we fear 
that the following paffages will not add to their reputation. 


* Now, we before remarked, that pofitive numbers are all 
greater than nothing, or o, and that negative numbers are all lefs 
than nothing, or o; fo that whatever exceeds o, is expreffed by 
pofitive numbers, and whatever is lefs than 0, is exprefled by ne- 
gative numbers. The fquare roats of negative. numbers, there- 
fore, are neither greater nor lefs than nothing. -We cannot fay 
however, that they are o; for o multiplied by o produces o, and 
coniequently does not give a negative number.’ Vol. i. P. 65. 





‘ Thofe numbers are ufually called imaginary quantities, becaufe 
they exift merely in the imagination. 

* All fuch expreffions, as “—1, /—2, /—3, /—4s 
&c. are confequently impoflible, or imaginary numbers, fince they 
reprefent roots of negative quantities: and of fuch numbers we 
may traly affert, that they are neither nothing, nor greater than 
nothing, nor lefs than nothing; which neceflarily cor ftitutes them 
imaginary, or impoflibie. 

* But notwithftanding all this, thefe numbers prefent themfelves 
to the mind; they exift in our imagination, and we ftill havea 
fufficient idea of them; fince we know that by ./—4, is 
meant a number which, multiplied by itfelf, produces —4. For 
this reafon alfo, nothing prevents us from making ufe of thete 
as numbers, and employing them in calculation.’ Vol. i. 
P. 65. 
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The nature of thefe numbers having been thus fatisfaforily 
¢xplained, their utility is a natural obje&t of curiofity. | 


‘ It remains for us to remove any doubt which may be enter- 
tained concerning ‘the utility of the numbers of which we have 
been {peaking ; for thofe numbers being impoflible, it would not 
be furprifing if they were thought entirely ufelefs, and the objec 
only of an unfounded {peculation. This however would be a 
miftake. The calculation of imaginary quantities is of the great- 
eft importance: queftions frequently arife, of which we cannot 
immediately fay, whether they include any thing real and poffible, 
or not. . Now, when the folution of fuch a queftion leads to ima- 
ginary numbers, we are certain that what is required is impoffible. 

‘ In order to illuftrate what we have faid by an example, fup- 
pofe it were propofed, to divide the number 12 into two fuch parts, 
that the product of thofe parts may be 40. If we refolve this 
queftion by the ordinary rules, we find for the parts fought 64%/ 
—4 and 6—,/ —4; but thefe numbers are imaginary; we con- 
clude therefore that it is impoflible to refolve the queftion.’ Vol. i. 
P. 68. 


Unfortunately for the author, the impoflibility of this point 
is difcovered, before we come to the imaginary conclulion ; 
and confequently the circumftance of utility remains to be 
proved, | 

Thefe imaginary numbers are reprefented as fubject to the 
rules of addition, fubtraGiion, multiplication, &c. 


‘ Anothér remarkable example is that, in which it is required to 
find the {quare root of 2 4/—-1. As there is here no rational part, 
we fhall have 2 —0; now f4=—2%—1 and d = —4, where- 
fore aa— 4 = 4 and co = 2; confequently the {quare root requir- 
ed is fita/—1-=1 + Y—1, and the fquare of this quan- 
tity is found to be 14+2f%—1—-1=27—1.’ Vol. i, 
P. 372. 


In this inftance, 4/— 1 X  —1 is fuppofed to be equal 
to —1; whereas, by the rule that a— x — gives 4, it 
ought to be 1; and confequently the fquare root of the ima- 


ginary number 2% — 1 would be 2. That is2= eo 2f=—!I 
4a —t o. 2=4/—1 .. an imaginary number is 
greater than 0 : this is contrary to the writer’s hypothefis. 

We now proceed to the other doctrine which we mention- 
ed ; that of nothing, and infinity, on which M. Euler is very 
copious. Firft, what is 0, or nothing? 





‘ It ought to be obferved that 0, or nothing, may be con- 
fidered as a number which has the property of being divifible 
by ali poffible numbers; becaufé by whatever number a we di- 
vide o, the quotient is always 0; for it muff be remarked that the 
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multiplication of any number by nothing produces nothing, and 
therefore o times a, or Oa, iso.’ Vol. i. P. 28. 


Here is, we apprehend, an error of our author, im not ac- 
curately defining his terms. ©, not being a number, 1s not 


wid mn oe 
fufceptible of multiplication or divifion ; and if ae O, then 


©. <0; confequently 2. — : divide both fides by 0, then 
5 ee 

I I ° ° 

—=-——, that is 4 = 5; which is abfurd. 

eae 4=5 


If we meet with fo much abfurdity in treating of nothing, 
the doétrine of. infinity 1s equally prolific. 


* We never therefore arrive completely at nothing, however 
great the denominator may be; and thofe fraétions always preferv- 
ing a certain quantity, we may continue the feries of fractions in 
the 78th article without interruption. This circumftance has in- 
troduced the expreffion, that the denominator muft be infinite, or 
infinitely great, in order that the fraétion may be reduced to 0, or 
to nothing; and the word /nfaite in reality fignifies here, that we 
fhould never arrive at the end of the feries of the above-mentioned 
fractions. 

‘ To exprefs this idea, which is extremely well founded, we 
make ufe of the fign CO, which confequently indicates a number 
‘infinitely great; and we may therefore fay that this fraétion Z is a 
real nothing, for the very reafon that a fraction cannot be reduced 
to nothing, until the denominator has been increafed to infinity. 

* It isthe more neceffary to pay attention to this idea of infinity, 
as itis derived from the firft foundations of our knowledge, and as 
it will be of the greatelt importance in the following part of this 
treatife. 

* ‘We may here deduce from it a few confequences, that are exe 
tremely curious and worthy of attention, The fraction = repre- 
fents the quotient refulting from the divifion of the dividend 1 by 
the divifor Go. Now we know that if we divide the dividend 1 
by the quotient t, which is equal to 0, we obtain again the divi- 
for CO: hence we acquire a new idea of infinity; we learn that 
it arifes from the divifion of 1 by o; and we are therefore entitled 
to fay, that 1 divided by o expreffes a number infinitely great, or 
Cc. 

* It may be neceflary alfo in this place to correét the miftake of 
thofe who affert, that a number infinitely great is not fufceptible of 
increafe. -This opinion is inconfiftent- with the juft principles 
which we have laid down; for 3 fignifying a number infinitely 
great, and 2 being inconteftably the double of 4, it is evident that . 
a number, though infinitely great, may ftill become two or more 
times greater.’ Vol.i, p. 34. 
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Tt is unneceffary to point out all the abfurdities in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, ‘hey arife from want of attention to the 
nature of the fraction. The denominator may, we allow, 
be denoted by 0, to exprefs a very great number ; and con- 
fequently the fraction will be very {mall ; but, while there is 
a denominator, the fraCtion will be equal to fome number ; 
and it is abiurd to fay that it is equal to o. 

In the mode of treating equations, there is nothing new or 
particularly excellent. The equations of the fecond degree 
are fully difcuffed ; and we are informed, that 


‘ every equation of the fecond degree neceffarily contains, two 
values of x, and it can neither have more nor lefs.’ Vol. i. 
Pr. 387. 


It is true, that, if the author’s hypothefis be allowed, one 
fide of an equation may be refolved into two factors ; but, 
when the known number is the fame in each of thefe factors, 
it feems an unfounded affertion that the equation has two 
roots. In that inftance, the equation has only one root. 
The.root is the number, which, being fubftituted for the un- 
known number, gives the true folution of the equation; and, 
if only one number wil] do this, the equation, of whatever 
degree it may be, has only one root. 

We have pointed out a fuffiicient number of inftances, to 
eftablifh, we think, on a folid foundation, our reafons for not 
entirely acquiefcing in the tranflator’s opinion of the work. 
We have difcovered feveral ‘ chafms in the reafoning,’ feve- 
ral * broken links in the concatenation of ideas,’ and feveral 
things ‘taken for granted which were not previoufly proved ;” 
but, /£ aliguando bonus dormitat Homerus, there are many 
things which we réad with great fatisfaGtion. The inveftiga- 
tion of the binomial theorem we recommend for its eafe and 
fimplicity : ‘ progreffions are clearly explained, and figurate 
numbers are placed in a light very favourable for ftudents. 
We lament that M. Euler has given fo flight an inveftigation 
of the refolution of equations by approximation, as we could 
have wifhed for a complete examination of equations of higher, 
orders, which at prefent feem to be confidered by moft writ- 
ers as either too difficult or unworthy of examination. 

In the fecond volume the author appears to greater advan- 
tage. He is in his element in the very difficult part of ana- 
lyfis, the refolution of equations containing more than one 
unknown aumber ; and the lovers of the Diophantine algebra 
will be pleafed with the.collection of problems folved by him 
and De la Grange, whofe additions form a valuable part of 
the volume. Our limits do not permit us to enter into a far- 
ther inveftigation of the work ; but this volume we can fafely 
recommend to proficients in -algebra, though of the former 
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we muft fay, notwithftanding the fame of its author, that #t 
does not hold out a fuficient number of advantages to begin- 
ners, to fuperfede the books in common ufe. . Before we dif- 
mits the fubje&, we ought to obferve, that the tranflator is 
entitled to praife for having afforded to Englifh readers an 
opportunity of perufing a work very popular on the conti- 
nent, and for having executed his tafk with great diligence 
and fidelity. 





M. Mufuri Carmen in Platonem. Ifaaci Cafauboni in Fofephum 
Scaligerum Ode. Accedunt Poemata et Exercitationes utri- 
ufque Lingua. Auctore §. Butler. Appendicis loco fubjicia 
untur Hymnus Cleanthis Stoict, Clementis Alexandrini Hymni 
duo, Henrici Stcphani Adhortatio ad Leétionem Nowt Faderis. 
Confcripfit atque edidit Samuel Butler, A. By Coll. Div. 
Joann. apud Cantabr. Soc. 8v0. 35. 6d. fewed. Payne. 


1797- 


THIS is a very mifcellaneous fabrication, of no very 
congruous materials; and its utility and worth are fo 
quefVionable, as to give us little fatisfaétion in eftimatin 
its merits for our readers. ° The circumftance of our editor’s 
not knowing that Mufurus’s poem had been pypblifhed by 
Fofter in his ingenious book on the Greek accents, is of it- 
felf a fufficient proof of no very extenfive information on thefe 
fubjects; and, though perfectly excufable in fo young a {cho- 
lar, is certainly an unpleafant prefumption againft his fuccefs 
in a moft elaborate undertaking, to which very deep and 
multifarious reading, and extraordinary critical fkill, are ab- 
folutely neceffary. Mr. Butler is at prefent employed by the 
fyndics of the Cambridge prefs, to republifh Stanley’s fiichy- 
lus with confiderable additions from the notes of other fcho- 
lars ; and we doubt not, that as much juftice will be done to 
this arduous appointment, as circumftances will admit. But 
we mutt fay, from our knowledge of this fubjeét, that an 
adequate edition of fuch a poet, from fo young an editor, is 
abtoluntly IMPOSSIBLE ; not from any deficiency, however, 
on the part of Mr. Butler, but what arifes from the inevitable 
condition of human affairs. No genius, no induftry, can 
have accomplifhed, in fo fhort a life, what an edition of 
fEfchylus demands. Copious knowledge can be the refult of 
nothing but copious application. Perhaps, (if the fuppofition 
be not too prefumptuous) the Cambridge fyndics are not 
competent judges of the qualifications for fuch a work: 


nadhoy ye Ts Taro nas adv 
Diver’ en’ avSowross’ eipyy 0.8 fadioy evri* 
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and they may not be fufficiently difinterefted in their views forthe 
public fervice. “Fheir own honour,.and the lafting renown of ' 
the Cambridge prefs, would have been moft effectually confulted, 
by every contribution and conceffion in their power, to make 
this momentous duty acceptable to profeffor Porfon, who is, 
in the great effentials, moft eminently. adapted to this work, 
and in whom bos talents and affeftion would have united 
to render his edition a xrmua sss aet, an everlafting poffeffion to 
pofterity. We fincerely with that Mr. Butler’s exertions may 
alleviate our regret at the fruftration which the profeffor’s’ 
project has experienced ; and fhall rejoice at his fuccefs with a 
cordiality little lefs than that of his warmeft and fincereft friends. 

After thefe remarks, immediately connected with the con- 
clufion of Mr, Butler’s Preface, we proceed to the mifcellany 
itfelf. 

It is not neceffary to difcufs the merits.of the poem of Mu- 
furus, or to offer extracts from it to our readers. It has been 
long and well known, efpecially fince the appearance of Dr. 
Fofter’s book; and certainly needed no republication in Mr, 
Butler’s colle€tion, 

The fecond poem, or the Sapphic -ode of Ifaac Cafaubon, 
in praife of Jofeph Scaliger, is wholly unworthy of fo great a 
fcholar as the emendator and annotator of Atheneus. This 
unrivalled critic, for a comprehenfive acquaintance with Gre- 
cian literature, was moft lamentably deficient in metrical in- 
formation; and, if other proofs were wanting, this fingle 
compofition would abundantly juftify our cenfure, by an ex- 
hibition of almoft every {pecies of grofs impropriety and error 
in this refpeét. Let the four firft ftanzas ferve as a {fpe- 
cimen of the whole performance, which extends to twenty ; 
and as a demonftration of our veracity ; though we muft 
premife an affurance, that we fhall not point out even one 
half of the inaccuracies of this extract. 

‘QO peyiores Was Waresos mEYICTE, 

EE ioe Meoas Xapires re nedvans 

Exbocove’ ex vydvos ov dirayro, 
Lxarave die, 

Tis duvair’ avdpwy ceblev efineo bat 

Tse xAExs erbAs, emeriv yepaipwy 

H ce, 4 roy ceo yory ayavoy, 
Oavua Booroies; 

Kasorxoos puny nat Apis’ eoya, 

Koucapo¢ wunvas moamioaus, copoy re 

Nay, oAy exmaAnk nedrade duets re 
AvroAia Te. 

‘Oia © exrimoy ov Aa owy emeira 

Karpov, exmvrroy pariv airioy T, gv- 

ypiay avros worrps edev Trrw. 

Avrimcosnyas." P, 226 


- 
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An adventurer in Greek poetry, fufficiently advertifed of 
the nature of the Sapphic, would not have offended at the 
outfet, in fuch ‘an aukward diflocation of the adje€tives from 
the nouns to which they refer, to avoid an imaginary impro- 
priety, a trochee in the fecond foot ; but would have written 
beyond all controverfy, 


Q METISTE ra: rarepos METIZTOTY. 


That abundance of genitives together, avdsav—cebevr— 
—xrexs—in the fecond ftanza, may juftly be thought inelegant ; 
and exeqw is moft improperly disjoined. by a comma from the 
preceding claufe; for eimecba: xarcxs, without ezeciv, is inad- 
miffible in the fenfe intended. 

In the next verfe the hiatus at ce is utterly indefenfible: and 
the fame remark may be extended to éay in the third verfe of 
the following ftanza, nor lefs to wary in the third line of 
the laft. 

Let this fufice. It were better that fuch ufelefs perform- 
ances were configned to oblivion. What good can pof- 
fibly accrue from the republication of a poem, which may 
be found in fo many books already in the hands of {cholars, 
we are wholly at a lofs to comprehend. The greater portion 
of what Mr. Butler has publifhed (we fay it with extreme re- 
gret) is beneath the dignity of criticifm. Such exercifes are 
very laudable in young men ; but are neither worthy of com- 
munication to the world at large, nor a fuitable employment 
for the gravity of maturer years. Compofition in the dead 
languages, except as a general vehicle of information, is an 
idle and frivolous attainment, and fhould never be the fole 
purpofe of any book merely with a view to entertainment ; 
becaufe that entertainment a mean fcholar cannot reap, and a 
good feholar, from the multiplicity of defects ufually difco- 
verable, will never find. 

To prove our impartiality in the fele&tion, we fhall now 
prefent our readers with the introductory ftanzas of a Sapphic 
ode by Mr. Butler, as a fpecimen of his fuccefs in the two 
efforts of this kind, which he has here prefented to the pub- 
lic. The fecond is entitled BRITANNIZ GLORIA NAVA- 


LIS. 


6 Lapepov orapey oe Wap Eorixn son 
Mwea, Tx idx eps, Cevtor inmws, 
Ode inwuel ev nadapa xerevdw 
Awua reov, Ilap- 
-YATiOv WOT almos’ 60 a fodwris 
L’ exgurevcsy Apuovia. Tu oe v1 
Las yapis rexvas uwedyne reprvais 
PeovTigs Jurayy 
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Taper’ Arodyl, Cororrone Pe- 
“OTOVA MOATAS, sEoouve Law Boi, 
Auwpiay popusyya Aaleve’, eysics 

Tlarpids tia. 
Asup’ 18, w psrico EAsmwves, ay 

Nexrap extovata Aoywy Fuvarrwy 

Agobias Leieyy. rivi wpwroy oiweis 
Av§es: wreka- 

~o" EF ANYOUTe OTEDAvWA KATE; 

H rvy’ Adnasoy werewr avaxr’ a- 
-duipowy Peuryers ert; dusraraivar 

Tias ye graeuvre, 

Tlas andov, mas rv Cidcvoe Gevycis, 
Kai ze Jesass advenns et weais ; 
Hud ws osmrpoy vi werigderat, dus- : 

-Edmis. Epdsos.’ P. 36. 


The firft verfe is chiefly borrowed from Pindar, Pyth. iv. 1. 
but a comma fhould have been placed at xe; and the com- 
plexion of the paflage, unlefs a more precife {pecification 
‘were intelligible, condemns the article before g:az as impro- 
per. . 

That divifion of the word Teapvaciev, in the Adoni¢, is not 
authorifed by the remains either of Sappho, or Erinna; and 
is probably a moft offenfive and unpardonable violation of the 
legitimate character of this ode. See alfo ver. 16 of this 
{pecimen. 

The feventh and eighth verfes are elegantly conftructed from 
Pindar, Ol. i. 27—32. The tenth verfe, without a cafura, 
if blamelefs, is.at leaft inharmonious and unpleafing. 

That imitation of Euripides, in the fourth and fifth ftanzas, 
is confiderably impaired by the introduétion of an extraneous 
and diffimilar image, the ArcCias Seipny, without either neceflity 
or ufe. In ver. 18. avaxt’ fhould have heen written avaxé’. 

Thefe Greek odes are followed by a Latin Alcaic, A/frono> 
mie Laus; not excelient in point of harmony; in which, 
amoneft other metrical irregularities, we obferve a falfe quan> 
tity: fee v. 46, 47. We fhall quote the fourth and fifth 
ftanzas. 


§ Ceeleftium Sol fons facer ignium 
Tum clarus orbi profiluit novo, 
Haufitque feecundata tellus 
FEtherei latices diel, 
Tum lenis alas aura fuper quatit ; 
Ceelumque letis perfonuit modis 
Concentus aftrorum, et fereno 
Ibat ovans vaga Luna curru.’ ». 58, 


The phrafeology is pure and claffical, but is debafed by a very 
bad affociation of difcordant tenfes ; guatit, perfonuit, ibat. 
Crit. Rev, Vou. XXIU. June, 1798. 
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The next ode is alfo written in the Alcaic meafure, ahd ig 
entitled Celebratur Pax et Mercatura. 

At the fide of the Greek and Latin tranflations from the 
Englifh, which follow, the originals thould have been placed. 
The elegiac Greek verfes, on Rari quippe boni, are as unex- 
ceptionable as any in the collection ; though Theocritus be 
too clofely copied,and animation be wanting ‘throughout. The 
fubjet of the Latin oration is uninterefting and trivial. 

A hymn of Cleanthes comes next; in which Mr. Butler 
informs us, that he has made two conjectural emendations ; 
but he has improperly forborne to ftate them. One of them he 
might have feen in. Brunck. The volume is clofed by two 
hymns from Clemens Alexandrinus, of very inferior merit ; 
with the addrefs of Henri Etienne in Greek to the readers of 
the New Teftament ; which, we are perfuaded, no man will 
read twice, 





‘st’ oAnyoy tep exinpave rpamdercs: 
and, if we were to read it once, we fhould imitate the dogs of 
Egypt: 

Canes currentes bibere in Nilo flumine, 

A corcodilis ne rapiantur, traditum eft. 


Thefe remarks, however fevere they may feem to fome, 
are dictated, in reality, by the trueft fpirit of philanthropy 
and forbearance. A malignant critic would have wanted no 
opportunity in this mifcellany of indulging the ftrongeft pro- 
penfities of his nature: but our object is falutary, both to the 
editor himfelf, our venerable 4/ma Mater, and the common- 
wealth of learning. We have no wifh but to fee every pur- 
pofe, which thete refpective parties fhould have in view, 
laudably executed, with integrity and efficiency. The fyndics 
of the univerfity are in poffettion of great advantages, and of 
a moft important truft, for the promotion of folid literature : 
and from them the public may juitly demand an able and 
confcientious difcharge of duty. On the other hand, it is re- 
quired of every {choiar, whom they may think fit to patronife, 
not to confider their facility of compliance, or incompetency of 
judgment on thefe fubjects, as commodious inftruments for 
experiment ; but rather to balance, with a rigorous examina- 
tion, the power of his own acquirements, and act accordingly. 
Above all, youth and inexperience, however accomplifhed in 
reference to their years and opportunities, muft not think of 
plucking that golden bough by force, which will only yield to 
exquifite fagacity, matured by confummate knowledge. 


Ergo alté veftiga oculis, et rite repertum 

Carpe manu; namque ipfe volens facilisque fequetur, 
Si te fata vocant: aliter non viribus ullis 

Vincert, tec duro poteris convellere ferro. 
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The Objections of infidel Hiftorians and other Writers againft 
' Chriftianity, confidered in-eight Sermons preached at the 
~ Bampton Leéture at Oxford, in the Year 1797. To which 

is added, a Sermon preached before the Univerfity, on Sun- 


day, O&. 18, 1995. By William Finch, LL, D. & ce. Se. 


800. 5s. Boards. Rivingtons. 1797: 


‘THE moft important topic \difcuffed in this courfe of 
Bamptonian lectures, is the nature of {piritual and ecclefiafti- 
cal jurifdiGtion: the remarks on Voltaire, Gibbon, and other 


infidel writers, are now fo threadbare, that they ceafe to be) 


interefting. ‘The difcuffion concerning temporal and fpiritual 
power begins with the fixth fermon, preached on the anfwer 
of Chrift to Pilate, whom the preacher cails the infolent Ro- 
man governor;.* Thou couldeft have no power, unlefs it 
were given thee from above.’ “The fubject is particularly de- 
licate, becaufe the perfons intrufted with either fpiritual or 
temporal power, are not very-fond of an accurate inveltiga~ 
tion of their claims, or pleafed with thofe nice limitations,’ 
which feparate the one from the other. ‘The queftion, how- 
ever, as dependent on the {cripture, is very fimple ; and the 
ine is drawn by our Saviour in fuch a manner, that no one, 
im deviating from it, can plead ignorance of his commands, 
« Fear not thofe who have the power over the body ; but fear 
him who can caft into hell.? On this account we did not 
expect to meet with the following patagraph. 


* It is indeed a lamentable circumftance, when the temporal op- 
pofes the fpiritual power; particularly when it regulates not its de+ 
crees by reafon and juftice. True, the voice of law, wherever it 
refides, muft be obeyed; but if its declarations be. fubverfive of 
generally acknowledged duties, or fhould it prepofteroufly counté- 
nance degtading and deftruétive vices, though an outward obedi- 
dience might be paid to it, yet will it not fail of exciting inward 
repugnance. No; the ftatutes of any nation may enjoin things 
indifferent to religion ; but if they contradict or oppofe it, a ready 
and fincere obedience wili fearcely be paid tothem,’ P. 109. 


This inward repugnance, we muft obferve, would not 
have fatisfied the early martyrs for our faith When 
they were ordered by the mild Pliny to burn only a little 
incenfe before the ftatue of the Roman emperor, they 
were far from paying even outward obedience to the com- 
mand. The fa¢t is, that Chriflianity does not interfere 
with the civil duties of life; but, if focab will ordain any 
thing which is contrary to the word of God, every Chrift- 
jan, if brought to the telt of obedience or difobedience, iv 
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bound to difobey the unrighteous command. It was-on this 
Principle that fo many worthy men facrificed their lives under 
heathen and Chriftian monarchs, under catholic and proteftant 
eftablifhnients. 

lb the attack on the Romifh church, the author is rather 
unfortunate in fele€ting the inftance of excommunication, of 
which he thus fpeaks: 


¢ This affected civil as well as fpiritual rights: fubjeés were 
liable to it, not for their own faults, but for thofe of their fove- 
reigns. Inftead of merely abftaining from the fociety of one un- 
der that fentence (which was the only idea of excommunication 
appointed by the apoftles), the unhappy fufferers could neither ac- 
quire nor poffefs any increafe of property: the phyfician would 
fcarcely approach him, his teftimony was rejected in a court of 
juftice, he could fue for no debts, accept no legacy, nor infift upon 
the performance of any agreement; and in cafe of death, his laft 
teftament was deprived of validity. After fo many glaring inftan- 
ces (and hiftory is full of the records of fuch tyranny exercifed by 
the Romifh church), fhall we be any longer told of its effential 
tendency to favour liberty?’ Pp. 116, 


The fcriptural meaning of excommunication is very clear. 
‘The excommunicated perfon was to be treated by the Chrii- 
tians in the fame manner as if he had never been a Chriftian ; 
that is, with al] the attention to his civil rights, and all the 
courtefy of intercourfe, which Chriftians, without power and 
influence, could expect to receive from their heathen neigh- 
hours. But ecclefiaftical hiftory teaches us, that the Romith 
ts not the only church which has perverted the true intent of 
excommunication; and the concluding fentence of our 
preacher is no more applicable to the church of Rome, than 
to thofe which have feparated from her. Where is the church 
which has poffefied the ‘ tendency to favour liberty ?? Where 
is the church in which individuals have not rendered their f{pi- 
ritual power the means of tyrannifing over their temporal 
brethren ? 

Our author appears to have miftaken the conduct of the 
court of Rome for the principles of the Romith religion ; and, 
from a neglect of due attention to the writings of Berington 

and Plowden, he has been too fevere in his. cenfures. he 
~ Romith faith has long cezfed to be of much importance, ex- 
‘cept in one light, that its fall is the completion of prophecy ; 
and, in the conftrained retreat of the pontiff from his capital, 
we have the prefage of a {peedy diffolution of all ecclefiaftical 
tyranny. ) 

From the manner in which the queftion of ecclefiaftical 
and civil power is treated, we were not furprifed that the 
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preacher fhould flur over a point of criticifm in one of the 
early difcourfes. On the fpurious paflage in the firft epiftle of 
St. John, we have this remark. | - 


‘© There are three that bear record in heaven,” though a quef- 
tionable text, yet is net fo abfolutely neceflary to eftablifh the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, but that it is fuficiently fupported from other 
parts of fcripture without it, Although it be not found in @// the 
exifting manufcripts, yet its authority cannot be entirely done away, 
till we are fure that the majority cf manufcripts, as well loft. as 
preferved, were without the obnoxious paffage. In the mean time, 
the triumph attendant on expunging this verfe from the facréd writ- 
ings muft be very incomplete, amidft fuch a cloud of other wit- 
nefles that concur in fupporting this important and myfterious doc- 
trine.” PP. 43. 


_ Why is the word e/? printed in Italics? Will our divine affect 
to deceive us and his auditors by the word a//, as if the paflage 
were found in a majority of manufcripts? His readers and 
hearers fhould have been informed, that it is not to be found 
in any Greek manufcript of authority, and that the labours of 
Porfon, Marth, Michaelis, Griefbach, and Pappelbaum, haye 
{ettled the queftion beyond all difpute. A 

We cannot fay that thefe leCtures have added much to the 
ftock of theological learning ;: but, as they are printed in gbe- 
dience to a will, they may fairly, under that protection, be 
fuffered to efcape the feverity of criticifm. - 


/ 





Count Benyow/ky, or the Confpiracyof Kamt/chatha. A Trapi- 
Comedy, in five Adis, tranflated from the German, by the 
Rev. WW. Render, Teacher of the German Language, in the 
Univerfity of Cambridge. Svo. 45. fewed. Efcher, 


1798. 


In noticing the German tragedies, we have-too frequently 
found it neceflary to cenfure extravagance and bombatt, The 
authors ceafe to be natural, becaufe they perpetually attempt 
to be fublime. The ftrength and the ftrangenefs of their 
thoughts frequently aftonith us; but we do not return to them 
with pleafure, becaufe they do not develope to us the feelings 
of the human hearst. From thefe faults the prefent dramas 
altogether free, ‘ 

ount Benyowtky will be delivered down to pofterity asa 
doubtful: charaéter ; his intrepidity and genius will not be 
gueftioned, nor have they perhaps ever been excelled; but it 
apay be fufpected thiat, to —— virtues of an adventurer, he 
3 
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joined the profligacy which generally belorigs to. perfons.of 
that defcription: Such as he was, we have ever contemplated 
him with wonder and regret. In the:hero of this drama, we 
recognife only his virtues ; but fuch were the virtues of Beny-: 
owfky. 

The play opens with his arrival at Kamtfchatka, whence 
the exiles have long meditated an efcape. Old Crafliew has 
formed their plans, and reftrained their eagernefs. . ‘In the 
count he difcovers the proper qualities of a commander, and 
reveals to him his defigns. He tells him, | 


- .& There are wheels enough, but no main-fpring. 

_§ Benyowsky.: Yourfelf. 

$ Cruftiew. I know what Iam. The boy may grow up intoa 
{pirited youth, the greybeard can never regain his manhood, Give 
me time.to contemplate every. part of an ent terprize, and my con- 
rage is often equal to my experience. But when fudden perils 
“fath forth like lightning in my path, when years depend on the 
‘thought of the thinute—this fcheme or that—then am I ftaggered, 
‘then am I irrefolute and my old age fails. 

'¢ Benyowfky. Suppofe you found a man fuch as your fancy re- 
-ditites ; what muft he do with fuch a pack of inferior criminals,? 
fool-hardinefs, without courage, intrepidity without magnanimity—~ 
“momentary intoxication ! who will anfwer for their fidelity ? 

“© Crufiew. I—and their own mifery. Shall’ I ‘déefcribe it to 
you—together with your own future deftination? (With encreafing 
animation.) Believe me, they aré not all criminals, Many a 
one has a hafty word conduéted to this grave. Miferable is the 
guilty ;—ftill more miferable the wretch whole indifcretion loads 
~him with the weight of fetters. - Bent down with pain and remorfe, 
he treads thefe inhofpitable fhores, and penury bids him welcome : 
faces on which merited punifhment, and often nature’s own hand, 
has ftamped the mark of villany, fcowl upon bim; in vain he 
feeks a friend. Eager longings for the future, and {weet recollec- 
tion of the paft—thofe cordials to hope—but tortures to defpair— 
‘to-'thefe, the fruits of domeftic love, he bas bidden an eternal 
adieu.’ Induftry and-labour only lengthen out his woes. He can 
poflefs no property, every one plunders him with impunity ! He 
imauft fabmit to oppreffion with: patience; and fhould injury. prd- 
‘woke: him to’ revenge, ‘he is firangled and thrown to the ‘dogs. 
Banifhed from all honourable fociety like the rejected race of India 
—fervitude and; mean employments—dried -fifh and the flave whip 
—ah! what a picture of mifery !—Health brings -him no pleafure, 
this ficknefs is deftitute of every confolation.—On his death-béd— 
already—ere he-quits the world—the world has abandoned him. 
His laft groan dies away in the filence of the defart, and the dank 
dew of death hangs unwiped upon his cold’ forehead, _.Days and 
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weeks pafs on, and it is not difcovered that the number of viétims 
is diminifhed. Putrefaétion only extorts the laft favour from his 
tyrants—to be fhovelled into the fnow. 

: ¢ Benyow/ky. Stop, tedious murderer! No more of thy flow. 
poifon! Give me a dagger ! 

‘ Cruftiew. Full many a one already in defpair, has phinged the 
dagger deep into his breaft, and his deftroyers only laughed. None 
have yet dared to indulge a hope—I do not fay by death or royal 
clemency—but by prudence, courage, and united exertion to work 

ut our deliverance. It was referved for thee—count Benyowfky 
—peer of Hungary — hufband—father—hero ! 

‘ Benyow/fky. (with animation.) Here lam! fpeak—what will 
you have me dof 

‘ Cruftiew. Grey heads have only words, men deal in actions. 

‘ Benyow/ky. Fuel enough to my ardour! fay, what thall—what 
can I do? 

‘ Cruftiew, Liberate thyfelf and us. 

* Benyowfky, Command my fword, and affift-me with your 
counfel. 

‘ Cruftiew. Nature has formed you to command, you want not 
my wifdom, but my caution. That fhall faithfully attend you in 
all your dangers, 

‘ Benyovsfhy. But how? I am ftill in the dark. Human might 
has combined with all powerful nature to thwart us, On this fide, 
defart waftes and boundlefs fields of fhow,—on that, tracklefs feas, 
bar us from the habitable world, Without fhips, without a guide, 
without arms, without provifions,—ftrugyling to-day with men, to- 
morrow with famjne,—to-day free, to-morrow dead, 

‘ Cruftiew. Dead and free—well! and if it were fo— 

‘ Benyowfky. Right, old man! {peak on, 

‘ Cruftiew. We play a noble game, much to win, nonght but 
life to lofe, : 

© Benyow/ry. *Tis welts fhew me now the minuter parts of your 
great plan, 

* Cruffiew. (Opens a fmall Hens, takes out a book and gives 
it to Benyow/fky.) ' 

© Benyow/fky. (Opens it and reads.) Anfon’ $ voyage round the 
world. What is this for? 

‘ Cruftiew. You have pronounced the name of a friend. At my 
arrival the barbarians ranfacked all my pockets ;. ihe little money I 
had about me, with other trifles, was a prey to their rapacity.. I 
trembled—they laughed me to fcorn—the fools did not know, that 
I trembled for my books. Three friends have been the fatconel 
companions of my banifhment; Anfon, Plato and Plutarch: to 
the fecond I owe my belief in a God and a better world. to come ; 
the third has defcribed to me the heroes of Greece, and taught oe 
to feel the power and dignity of man.—But Anfon—Ah, Benys 
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owlky !—(Pointing to the dook:) "Twas Anfon taught mé hope.” 
Ps 33. . sa 


The daughter of the: governor has become enamoured of 
Benyowfky. The fuddennefs of the pafion is the greatett 
defe& in the play; but for this fome excufe may be found iin 
the fituation of a young woman of quick feelings at Kamt+ 
{chatka, among barbarians and Ruffians. ‘ Happy mortals,’ 
fhe fays, ‘ have love and wine; thefe favages have only fen 
fuality and brandy.’ Ona fuch a woman, the appearance of 
a man like Benyowfky muft have made a fudden and 
{trong impreflion ; and the time of the drama will notallow 
it to Be developed more flowly. The governor, a man of,a 

enerous {pirit, confents to his daughter’s withes; he gives 
Riscutks his liberty, and makes choice of him for his fon- 
in-law ; but the count has already fworn to deliver his comy 
rades from their exile. and he is already matried. | 

The piot is made known to the governor; but Benyowfky, 
With admirable prefence of mind, {fatisfies him on the fubject, 
Athanafig hears the.charge ; and it for a moment alarms her : 
fhe vilits Benyowfky, tells him what fhe has heard, and 
e€ntreats him to forgive her for the momentary fufpicion. If 
our limits would allow us, we would extra this fcene,- in 
which he confeffes to her his confpiracy and his marriage, 
We have rarely perufed a finer. She becomes his friend and 
his preferver, when the plot has been revealed by the indifcre- 
tion of one confpirator and the treachery.of another. The 
infurrection fucceeds ; and the laft fcene difcovers the har- 
bour, the exiles on the puint of fetting fail, the governor a 
prifoner, and Athanafia ready to depart with Benyowfky to 
live as a fifter with him and his wife. With this part of her 
conduét we are not pleafed ; for it is difficult to believe that 
fhe would, im fuch circumftances, have forfaken fuch a fa- 
ther ; and yet it would have been a torture to have remained 
with one whom the had deceived, perhaps ruined, though 
. that’ deception had proceeded from motives fo noble. We 
read the fcene with emotion and delight, 


‘ Benyowfry. I have now but a few moments. Do Wwe part as 
friends ? : 
¢ (Governour. throws a look of contempt upon him, turns away from 
him and gra/ftes his teeth.) , 
¢ Benyowhy, That I was taken prifoner fighting againft Ruffians, 
was that a crime ?——That I have this day burft thefe hard ferters, 
is that a crime ? : 
© (Governour keeps a fullen filence.) | 
.* Benyowfky. Hotour and patriotifm fummoned me; to the 
fate of thefe my brothers an oath bound mine. vot V2 
¢ (Gowernour dogs not anfwer.) ) 
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¢ Benyocufey. I had left at home a pregnant wife—Old man ! 
what would thou have done in my place? 
(* Governour fubbornly filent.) 

¢ Benyowfky. Am I not worthy of one word, of one look? It 
is well! What grief and rage do now condemn, your cooler blood 
to-morrow will excufe-—Farewell ! 

* (Governour grafps his chains in fury and attempts to rufh upon 
him. He is refrained. He fees Athanafia, beats his forehead, 
with redoubled fury, and laments aloud.) 

. © Athanafia. (Throws herfelf at his feet.) Pardon, my father. 

© Governour. (Turning from her.) Who {peaks to me? 

‘ Athanafia, Yout blefling. 

8 Governour. My curfe purfue thee acrofs the fea! may’ft thou 
heat it in the ftorm! hear it in the arms,of thy paramour !: Trem< 
ble at it when the lightning flafhes! and when the fun fhines forth, 
think oa thy father’s grave. When the thunder roars, may it 
found my curfe into thine ear, and if a foft breeze murmur, may’ft 
thou fancy it thy father’s dying groan. May all abandon end at 
thy laft hour, as thou abandoneft mej; let nought but the image 
of thy wrathful father float before thy fevered brain! Shouldft 
thou bear children, a grandfire’s curfe be their inheritance !. May 
their ingratitude revenge me on their mother! 

‘ (Athanafia finks Jpeechle/s and half dead into Bényowfky’s 
arms.) 

‘-Governour, (Moved by the fizht of Athanafia. ) Stay with me, 
my child! my dear deluded child! remain with.me! I am eld and 
infirm, ~When thy mother died, fhe faid to me, weep not, I 
leave you Athanafia, Wilt thou mabe a liar of thy dying mo- 
ther? a few weeks, perhaps only a few days, how foon they are 
gone! Then will I lay myfelf down and die, and thou mayft fay 
—I have fulfilled the commands of my mother, I have clofed my 
father’s eyes. 

‘ Benyow/fky. (Agitated,) Spare her! 

© Governour. Thou art my only joy! my only confolation! I 
love thee with a father’s fondnefs ;—fo will no vile feducer love 
thee ;—fatiated in thine arms he will repay thee with difguft ;— 
whilft thy old father, in return for his bleffling, afks but the gentle 
preffure of thy hand upon his eyelids, when they would clofe 
. themfelves in death, Oh! that thefe locks were not already grey, 
in this fad moment would they whiten, and the fight perchance 
“ move thee. 

‘ (Athanafia attempts to raife herfelf and falls fainting back.) — 

* Benyow/fky. (Very much moved,) God of heaven! help!— 
Seize her and bear her away. 

* Governour. (Befide himfelf with anxiety and grief.) Count 
Benyowkky, if thou believeft in God, hear me! I have never 
offended thee! I have fhewn thee all the kindnefs in my power! 
‘Thou haft robbed me of my ail, ‘Thou haft robbed me af my 
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rank.and havovr! Leave me. my’ daughter’ arid I ftill am. sich! 
Count Benyowiky, if thou believeft in God, hear me !—-For thine 
own wife’s fake, who prays for thee at home} How can God 
grant her prayer, if thou robbeit me, a poor old man; of this my 
only jewel? For thy child's fake, which thou kneweft not; !wher 
thou wenteft from home, if thou wouldft not that it make thee a 
wretched father! What would{t thou do with her? fee already fhe 
is a Corpfe—reftore to me the corpfe of my daughter ! 

© (He falls upon his knees, and ftretches out his hands towards 
heaven.) Count Benyowiky, I have no words—I have no tears, 
but God has thunder ! . . 

© Benyow/hy, (Very much agitated, lays the fainting Athanafia 
in the arms.of the kneeling old man.) There you have,her,. old fa- 
ther! (He draws out the pidiure of his wife.) Emilia! my wife! 
~——Away on board! (Confufed tumult. All haften on board,) 
; © Governour..(Prefing his daughter to his bofom.in extacy, while 
he firetches out his other hand towards the fhip.) God blefs thee, 
liranger! God Almighty blefs thee!’ P.. 206, 


Tt was with forrow we remembered that Athanafia and her 
father met with a feverer fate ; but, in thus deviating from the 
hiftory, the author has done wifely. He has produced an 
admirable tragedy ; the beft, in our opinion, that has yet ap- 
peared from the German. 





Annals of Medicine, for the Year 1797. Exhibiting a concife 
View of the latefi and moft important Difcoveries in Medi+ 
cine and Medical Philofsphy. By Andrew Duncan, Sen, 
M.D. and Andrew Duncan, Fun. M.D. Fellows of the 
Royal College of Phyficians, Edinburgh. 8vo. Vol. LL. 
78s. Boards. Robinfons. 1798. 


In the twentieth volume of our new feries, we introduced 
this work—thé Medical Comméntaries under another title. The 
Annals have the fame form, and the fame merits and defects. 
The prefent volume contains the accounts of books, medical 
obfervations, and medical news. If the publications no- 

-ticed are not very numerous, interefling, or important, Dr. 
Duncan promifes that, when the free uninterrupted communi- 
cation with the continent fhall have been reftored, the advan- 
tages of his more extenfive connections will be perceived. 

*Phe baoks of which a furvey is taken are. Dr. Ruffgll’s 
Account of Indian Serpents ; Dr. Monro’s three Treatifes; 
Dr. Rollo’s two Cafes af Diabetes Mellitus, with. Mr. 
Cruikthank’s Trials of various Acids, &c, in the Lues Ve- 
nerea; Mr. Kelly’s Obfervations on the Medical Effects of 

‘Compreffion by the Tourniquet; Dr, Jdmes Hamilton’s | 
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‘Tranflation of. Morgagns; Dr, Clarke’s Treatife. on the Yel- 


Jow Fever,of. Dominica; Dr. M‘Lean’s Inguiry into the 


Caufe of the Mortality among the Troops at St. Domingo ; 
and the Reports of Dr. Beddoes concerning the. Effects of the 
Nitrous Acid in the Venereal Difeafe. | 

The foreign publications are few, and of little intereft. 
The defcription of ‘a remarkable appearance in the retin§ of 
the eye, by profeffor Reil, is the firft in order... There is ‘an 
oval yellow fpot in the retina, exactly in the axis of the eye; 
and, in the mildle.of. the fpot, these is a plait or fold, The 
profeffor feems to.,think that this {pot is produced by a chemi- 
cal change, in (he retina, in confequence of light.: It is cer- 
tainly conne@ed with vifion, and moft probably with the ac, 
tive ftate of the nervous power. ' 

‘ Hecker’s Univerfal Hiftory of Medicine’ (vol. 1.) follows; 
but the only part extracted. is an idle declamation, refpeéting 
the fuperior excellence of the medicine and the medical ar- 
rangements of Germany, {fo incorrectly rendered into Eng- 
lifh, as to be fcarcely intelligible... | | 

The next work. is entitled, * Hints for a Syftem of Dia 
gnoitics,’ by Dr. Wichmann of Hanover, and is very, value 
able. The firft diagnotis extracted is, a very judicious one, 
Between crufta lactea, and a. cutaneous eruption which.the 
auther calls c. ferpiginofa:” The next relates to the zona, 
the eryfipelas, veficulofum, eryiipelas ¢ yeneno, pemphigus, 
and febris bullofa.-; The next aitempt is to diltinguith between 
the different fwellings of the neck, a tafk of no great dificul- 
ty ; and there is alfo a diagnotis between chorea and rapha- 
nia. The chorea of the Germans is very violent, fometimes 
rifing to ecftafy and fomnambulifm. ‘The lait. diftincion 
refpects cafes of chronic vomiting. 

The medical ob/ervations are, as ufual, of unequal value. 
The firft is a cafe of the morbus petechialis fine febre, con- 
tracted from eating large quantities of fugar, and cured by 
the vitriolic acid, A citcumftance fatal to the fyitem of Mr. 
Gale Jones is, that, during die ftate of great, debility, the 
whooping cough, under which the child from the firft labour- 
ed, ceafed, and returned with the ftrength of the patient. 

Mr. Morrifon ftrongly recommends, in venereal ulcers, a 
corrotive, confilting of equa! paris of white arfenic and red 
precipitate, which, without any deci/ffve courfe'of mercury 
internally, wall (be, thiaks) cure the difeafe. This gen- 
tleman has alfo ufed with iuccels, in tinea, a paite made 
with a quart of ale, fix ounces of flour, and four ounces of 
yellow refm. 

Mr. Mackie found a depreffion of the bone over the longi- 
tudinal finus produce no bad effect: the wound healed with a 
flight exfoliation. , Mr. Kellie’s three cates, in which the ni- 
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trous acid was fuccefsful in fyphilis, are too minute. He 
thinks it acts as a fpecific ; at leaft, blooddrawn‘during its ufe 
did not ‘appear unufually oxygenated. Mr. Brown relates a 
cafe where the uterus had been completely inverted near three- 
quarters of an hour, aitd was returned with complete fuccefs. 
Mr, Burd has communicated an account of a fortunate am- 
putation at the fhoulder-joint. 

Mr. White mentions a curious inftance of the tape-worm 
in the ftomach, though the inteftines are almoft the conftant 
refidence of this congeries of animals: it was difcharged by 
vomiting. A characteriftic fymptom of worms in the fio- 
mach, in his opinion, is a kind of tickling in the upper part 
of the gullet. . 

Dr. Mofsman’s hiftory of typhus, fucceeded by meafles, is 
by no means fingular. {it is very extraordinary, he thinks, 
becaufe the expofure to infection was prior to the fever, 
and becaufe it feems an exception to the rule, that two imfec- 
tions cannot exift in the fyftem together. This 1s, however, 
an idle fancy ; and the faé& thould be-reftricted to two infec- 
tions 7” an ative fiate. We know not how long the infection 
of meailes may lie dormant m the blood: but fome inflances, 
an which a fortnight is faid to have elapfed between the recep- 
tion of the miafma and the appearance of the difeafe, are re- 
corded on good authority. 0% 

The cafe of the extra-uterine feetus, recorded by Mr. Wil- 
fon, ts very remarkable in one refpeét. ‘The accident, which 
feems to have occafioned the change of place, occurred three 
months after the commencement of pregnancy; a period 
when the foetus is fuppofed to be in the uterus. We fufpect 
that the accident occafioned a mifcarriage, and that the extri- 
uicrine conception was fubfequent to it. 3 

The cafe of phthifis pulmonalis, cured by mephitic air, de- 
ferves notice. ‘The efluvia, however, were not wholly me- 
phitic, but proceeded from fugar and feetid water, and were 
therefore more probably a mixture of inflammable and hepatic 
airs. The narcotic effect was extraordinary ; but we have 
obferyed the fame from the efflavia of cow-dung, which, b 
fome enterprifmg pneumatic phyfician, was placed in the bed. 
room of a phthijical patient, during the night. An attendant 
was equally fenfible of the foporific power of the effluvia. 

Mr. Simmons’ obfervations on Mr. Baynton’s method of 
treating ulcers in the legs, conclude this part of the volume. 
He endeavours only to explain the ation of the adhefive 

-plafters, and attributes their good effects to their equable prefs- 
wre, and their a€ting as bandages. / 

Under the head of * Medical News,’ the firft objeét is Dr. 
Wright's report, refpeCtinig the difeafes moft common among 
the troops in the Weft-Indies, ‘This report undoubtedly con- 
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tains fome remarks of importance; but they might have beer 
given in two pages, Pa | 

Mr. Baldwin’s method of curing the plague, by rubbing the 
infe&ted perfon with olive oil, is important. It has 
tried in the hofpital of St. Antony, at Smyrna, and is faid to 
be eflicacious. | : | 

We afterwards meet, with an analyfis of two eflays, one on 
the caufe of rain, and the other on light, as a component part 
of bodies, from.the *‘ Effays by a Society of Gentlemen at 
Exeter ;’ but thefe we have already noticed, in our review of 
that work, 

Various accounts are given, in different parts of this fec- 
tion, of the effects of the nitrous acid in fyphilis. In general, 
the accounts are favourable; but Mr. Bell is decidedly on the 
oppofite fide. On a full examination of the different fads, 
we find great room for {cepticifin, and have much reafon to 
doubt, whether it can ever be an ufeful medicine in eradicat- 
ing the difeafe. The oxygenated muriat of pot-ath feems to 
have been of greater efhicacy in this difeafe and in fcurvf. 
Indeed, we have had occafion to obferve, that,-if it be the 
obje& to oxygenate the blood, we muit not only feek fubftan- 
ces which contain oxygen, but thofe from which it can be 
feparated in the body. In the oxygenated muriat of pot-ath,, 
the air adheres very flightly. ‘ 

The effe&ts of nitrous fumigation in checking infe€tion 
are {upported by Mr. Macgregor.—Mr. Simmons recom- 
mends, from experience, Dr, Fowler’s mineral folution in the 
whooping-ceugh ; Dr. Harnefs, from the fame fource, fup- 
ports the efficacy of the application of the gaftric fluid of 
graminivorous animals to foul ulcers: it. fhould have been 
noticed, that this is not a new attempt. Mr. Hammick has 
tried, with good fuccefs, hops in the form of poultices and 
fomentations, in ulcers of the worlt kind. Dr. Wilfon, of 
Spalding, recommends the argentum nitratum in epilepfy, ia 
dofes of two or three grains, and the fuccus {pipatus (/pi/fa- 
tus) cinare in difeafed livers. Mr. Macleifh, who pradétifed 
in 1795 and 1796 in Corfica, reprefents opium as havin 
cured {ome obftinate tertians and quartans, which had rofifted 
bark and the mineral folution: vitriolated zinc was alfo occa- 
fionally ufeful. 

An abftra& of Bonhomme’s memoir, from the Annales de 
Chymie, is inferted, in which alkaline folutions and phofphate 
of lime or foda, are recommended in rickets, from the idea 
that the difeafe arifes from a defect of the latter neutrals, and 
a developement of an acid, refembling the oxalic. 

An account of intended publications, a meteorological 
journal, é&c. are added. The barometer in 1796 was higheft 
in Odtober, viz. at 30, 37, andloweft in January, 28, 27,— 
a very confiderable range. The thermometer was in Auguft 
at 79, and in December at 17. Tie rain was 17, 14, inches. 
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The Italian, or the Confeffional of the Black Penitents. a 
Romance. -By Ann Radcliffe, Author of the Myfteries of: 
Udalpho, ce. ~3 Vols. i12zme. 15s. Boards. Cadell ‘and. 


‘Davies. 1797. 


- 


IT was not difficult to forefee that the mbdern romance, even 
fupported by the fkill of the moft ingenious of its votaries, 
would foon experience the fate of every attempt to pleafe by 
what is unnatural, and by a departure from that obfervance 
of real life, which has placed the works of Fielding, Smol- 
lett, and fome other writers, among the permanent fources' of 
amufement. © It might for a time afford anvacceptable variety 
to perfons whofe reading is confined to works of fiétion, and 
who would, perhaps, be glad to exchange dullnefs for extra- 
vaganice ; but it was probable that, as its conftitution (if we 
may fo fpeak) was maintained only by the paffion of terror, 
and that excited by trick, and as it was not converfant in inci- 
dents and chara€iers of a natural complexion, it would dege- 
nerate into repetition, and would difappoint curiofity. So 
many cries ‘that the wolf is coming,’ muft‘at laft lofe their 
effect In reviewing the Myfteries of Udolpho, we hazarded - 
an opinion, that, if a better produétion could appear, it muft 
come only from the pen of Mrs. Radcliffe ; but we were not 
totally blind to the difficulties which even the would have to’ 
encounter, in order to keep up the intereft fhe had created in 
that work, and in the Romance of the Foreft ; and the pre- 
fent publication confirms our fufpicions. ‘The Myfteries of 
Udolpho fell thort of the Romance of the Foreft, by the te- 
dious protraction of events, and by a redundancy of defcrip- 
tion: the Italian falls fhort of the Myfteries of Udolpho, by 
reminding us of the fame charaéters and the fame fcenes; and, 
although the defcriptive part is lefs prolix, the author has had 
recourfe to it in various inftances, in which it has no natural 
connexion with the ftory.. There are, however, fome fcenes 
that powerfully feize the imagination, and intereft the paffions. 
Among thefe we prefer the mterview: between the marchefa 
and Schedoni in the church, and the difcovery made by Sche- 
doni that Ellena was his daughter. On the ‘latter fubje@, we 
will gratify our readers with an extract. Schedoni approach- 
ed Ellena with an intention of murdering her ; but, 


‘as often as he prepared to plunge the poignard in her bofom, a 
fhuddering horror reftrained him. Aftonifhed at his own feelings, 
and indignant at what he termed a daftardly weaknefs, he found it 
necefliry to areue with himfelf, and his rapid thoughts faid, ** Do 
I not feel the neceffity of this aét! Does not what is dearer to me 
than exiftence—does not my confecuence depend on the execution: 
of it? Is the not alfo beloved by the young Vivaldi?—have J al- 
ready forgotten the church of the Spirito Santo?” This confide- 
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tation re-animated: him ; vengeance nerved his atm, and drawing 
afide the lawn from her bofom, he once more raifed it to ftrike ; 
when; after gazing for an inftant, fome new caufe of horror 
feemed to feize all his frame, and he ftood for fome moments 
aghaft and motiontefs like ‘a‘ftatue. His refpiration was fhort and 
laborious, ‘chilly drops ftood on his forehead, and all his faculties of 
mind feemed fufpende ed. When he recovered, he ftoopéd to ex- 
amipe again the miniature, which had’ $ccaGoned this revolution, 
and which had’ fain’ concealed beneath the lawn that he withdrew. 
The terrible certainty was almoft confirmed, and forgetting, in his 
iinpatience to know the‘tnith, the imprudence of fuddenly difco- 
vering himfelf to Ellena at this hour of ‘the night, and with a dag- 
ger at his feet, he called‘Joudly “ Awake! awake! Say, what is 
your name? Speak! fpeak quickly !” 

‘ Elfena, aroufed by a man’s voice, ftarted from her mattrefs, 
when, perceiving Schedoni, and, by the pale glare of the lamp, his 
haggard countenance, fhe fhrieked, and funk “back on the pillow. 
She. had not fainted; and belteving that he ‘came to murder her, 
fhe now exerted herfelf to plead for mercy. The energy of ber 
feelings enabled her to rife and throw herfelf at his feet, ‘* Be mer- 
ciful, “O father! be merciful!” faid fhe, in a trembli ling voice. 

“© Father!” interrupted Schedoni, with earneftnefs ; and then, 
ee to reftrain himfelf, he added, with unaffeéted furprife, 

“« Why aré you thus nerve ?’”? for he had loft, in new interefts 
and emotions, aH confcioufnefs of evil’ intention, and of the fin- 
gularity of his fituation, ‘+ What do you fear?” he repeated. 

“© Have pity, holy father!” exclaimed Ellena in agony. 

* Why do you not fay whofe portrait that is?” demanded he, 
forgetting that he had not afked the queftion before. 

 Whofe portrait ?” repeated the confeffor i in a loud voice, 

“© Whofe portrait !” faid Ellena, with extreme furprife. 

“ Ay, how came you by it? Be quick—whofe refemblance is 
it ; o7) 

“ Why fhould you wifh to know?” faid Ellena. 

“ Anfwer my queftion,” repeated’ Schedoni, with encreafing 
fternnefs. 

“© PB cannot part with it, holy father,” replied Ellena, prefiing it 
to her boiom, * you do not wifh me to part with it!” 

Is" et impoflible to make you anfwer my queftion ?” faid he, 
in extreme perturbation, ‘and turning away from her, “ has fear 
utterly confounded you!” Then, again ftepping towards her, 
and feizing her wrift, he repeated t the demand in a tone of defpera- 
tion. 

“+ Alas! he is dead! or I fhould not now want a prote¢tor,” 
replied Eliena, fhrinking from his pgrafp, and weeping. : 

“ You trifle,’ faid Schedoni, with a terrible look, “ 1 once 
more demand an aufwer—whofe picture ?”— 
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* Ellena lifted it, gazed upon it for a moment, and then prefling 
it to her lips faid, “ This was my father.” - ~ 

“ Your father !” he repeated in an inward voice, “ your father!” 
and fhuddering, turned away. 

* Ellena looked at him with furprife. ‘“ I never knew a father’s 
care,” fhe faid, ** nor till lately did I perceive the want of it.— 
But now.” — ; 

“¢ His name?” interrupted the confeffor. 

“ But now” continued Ellena—* if you are not asa father to 
me—to whom can I look for proteétion ?” 

“ His name?” repeated Schedoni, with fterner emphafis. 

* Jt is facred,”’ replied Ellena, * for he was unfortunate !” 

*“ His name?” demanded the confeffor, furioufly. 

« [ have promifed to conceal it, father.” 

*“ On your life, I charge you tell it; remember, on your 
life!” 

‘ Ellena trembled, was ‘filent, and with fupplicating looks im- 
plored him to defift from enquiry, but he urged the queftion 
more irrefiftibly. “ His name then,” faid fhe, “ was Mari- 
nella.” 

* Schedoni groaned and turned away; but in a few feconds, 
f{truggling to command the agitation that fhattered his whole frame, 
he returned to Ellena, and raifed her from her knees, on which 
fhe had thrown herfelf to implore mercy, 

«* The place of his refidence ?”’ faid the monk. 

“ Tt was far from hence,” fhe replied; but he demanded an 
unequivocal anfwer, and fhe reluctantly gave one. 

‘-Schedoni turned away as before, groaned heavily, and paced 
the chamber without fpeaking; while Ellena, in her turn, enquired 
the motive of his queftions, and the occafion of his agitation. 
But he feemed not to notice any thing fhe faid, and, wholly given 
up to his feelings, was inflexibly filent, while he ftalked, with 
meafured fteps, along the room, and his face, half hid by his cowl, 
was bent towards the ground. | 

‘ Ellena’s terror began to yield to aftonifhment, and this emo- 
tion encreafed, when, Schedoni approaching her, fhe perceived 
tears {well in his eyes, which were fixt on her’s, and his counte- 
nance foften from the wild diforder that had marked it. Still he 
could not fpeak. At length he yielded to the fulnefs of his heart, 
and Schedoni, the ftern Schedoni, wept and fighed! He feated 
himfelf on the mattrefs befide Ellena, took her hand, which fhe af- 
frighted attempted to withdraw, and when he could command his 
voice, faid, * Unhappy child! behold your more unhappy 
father!” As he concluded, his voice was overcome by groans, 
and he drew the cowl entirely over his face.’ Vol. ii. P. 294. 


pee of the romance which we difapprove, we 
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may reckon amination before the courtof inquilition: itis 
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fo improbable, that we fhould rather have attributed it to one of 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s numerous imitators. ~ 

~ But, notwithftanding occafional objeétions, the Italian may 
juftly be conlidered as an ingenious ‘performance ; and many 
perfons will read it with great pleafure and {atisfaction. 





The Scriptural Hiftory of the Earth and of Mankind, compared 
with the Cofmogonies, Chronologies, and original Traditions of 
ancient Nations; an Abjiraét and Review of feveral modern 
Syfiems, with an Attempt to explain philofophically, the AZo- 

aical. Account of the Creation and Deluge,.and to deduce 
from this laft Event the Caufes of the adiual Strudiure of the 
Earth. Ina Series of Letters. With Notes and Illufirations, 
By Philip Howard, Efq. 4to. 11. 1s. Boards. Faulder. 1797. 


IN an age which has been abfurdly ftyled the age of reafon, 
and at a time when exploded arguments have been brought 
forward with the utmoft confidence and with equal ignorance, 
to deftroy the credit of the moft ancient hiftory upon record, 
we read with pleafure a defence of {cripture founded on its in- 
tyinfic merits, and heightened by a contraft with the abfurd 
traditions of paganifm. Our author carefully examines the 
traditions of other nations; points out, in many cafes, the 
grounds of their errors; fhows, in feveral inftances, Lew far 
they agree with fcripture; and gives fufficient encouragement 
to every unprejudiced man to retain his confidence in icrip- 
tural veracity. 

The work is divided into nine letters: To each of. thefe 
are fubjoined notes and illuftrations, drawn from a very ex- 
tenfive courfe of reading; and throughout we have evident 
proofs of erudition and philofophical acutenefs. If, in the 
notes, the writer declaims with too great vehemence. againit 
modern philofophers, his zeal feems to flow from good in- 
tentions, and to have been inflamed by the perfecutions in 
which many pious and upright individuals have.been involved; 
and, amidft the warmth of his inveétive againft the deftroyers 
of the French monarchy, he does not altogether forget the 
rights of mankind, 

In the firft letter, Mr. Howard endeavours to fhow the in- 
fufficiency of modern fyftems refpecting the formation of the 
earth ; treats of the co-incidence of ancient traditions with the 
Mofaic account of the creation and deluge ; mentions the 
mutual refemblance of the fcriptural, Tartarian, Arabic, and 
othet genealogies of the patriarchs ; and. traces, with great 
probability, the progrefs of population and civilifation in early 
times. In this part, the information to be derived from Homer 
is illuftrated by judicious obfervations ; and infidels, who treat 
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with fcorn the writings of Mofes, are requefted to paufe a 
moment, that they may reflect on the confirmation given to 
the Jewifh accounts by other hilturies. Among various cor- 
roborative remaiks, are thofe which follow. . 


* To invalidate the preference fo juftly due to the mofaical nar 
rations, it has been obferved, that in the age of authentic profane 
hiftory we no longer find in the Greek and Roman authors the 
fame names of towns, provinces, or nations, which are given te 
them by Mofes and the facred writeis. Such an. objeétion ean 
only proceed from thofe who are but fuperficially informed, er 
from thofe who purpofely wifh to miflead. A fufficient number 
of thefe which occur without any fenfible alteration, or which in 
different languages are exprefled by fynonymous terms, notwith- 
ftanding the lapfe of time and frequent changes of domination, ftill 
do homage to the veracity of thofe writings, ‘The Greeks, very 
naturally attached to the harmonifing founds of their own language, 
foftened to its tone thofe barbarous names which offended their 
ears; or, more anciently, tranflated into their own tongue ‘names 
which generally bore a meaning. The Romans, through pride, in 
fending colonies into thofe countries, endeavoured to. efface their 
ancient appellations, by impofing Latin names-entirely different, 
In fpite of thefe mafters of the world, great partoof: the: nations, 
provinces, and cities of Afia, have preferved: theirsancient names, 
modified folely by the different pronunciations or terminations of 
the viétcrious languages, Damafcus and Sidon have, from time 
immemorial, retained thofe names without other variation than fuch 
as thefe occafioned. Aiguptos and Agyptus are only varied pro- 
nunciations of Ai-coptos, or Ai-caphtor.. The found of fome 
names indeed totally ditappears in tranfiations. But it is no lefs 
fingular than worthy of remark, that the Tartars and Arabs, une 
fubdued by the arms or ufages of thofe various conquerors, have 
reftored to many towns and provinces of Afia their ancient deno- 
minations, forgotten for many ages in the country itfelf. They are 
the fame as were given them by the Jewifh writers. In the time 
of the Greek fovereigns, or of the Roman emperors, one might 
have in vain fearched for Balbec or Tadmor, difguifed under the 
more harmonious titles of Heliopolis and Palmyra, which are how- 
ever mere tranflations of the former. At this time we might as 
fruitlefsly addrefs ourfelves to the Arabs to find them under thofe 
fofter names. Byblos itill exifts at prefent under its oriental name 
of Gebel or Gybele, as the Hebrew hiftorians call it. _ Tyre, called 
in fcripture Sor, is denominated Sur by the Arabs: to Sufiana, 
Chus has again given his name of Chufiftan. Grand Cairo, as 
the capital of Egypt, is called Mefr, from Mifraim grandfon of 
Chant, by the Cophts, who have refumed their ancient title derived 
from Caphtor. “‘Turgoma has again given his to the ‘Turcomans 
and their country. It is probable that the name of the province 
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of Irac is a {mall variation of Erech or Arach, one of thofe towns 
built by Nimrod in that country. Tchin, which is the true name 
of that country we call China, is,a varied pronunciation of the Gog 
or Gin of the weftern or eaftern Tartars, whom thofe nations ac- 
knowledge as their founder. In the 13th century the fouthern part 
of that kingdom ftill bore the name of Matchin, the Chinefe pro- 
nunciation of Magog. .Hence the Chinefe are evidently proved to 
be the defcendants of thofe two patriarchs. . Thus we fee the Tar- 
tars and Arabs, the moft ancient and unmixed nations of the earth, 
who had for ages kept aloof and ever independent of the various 
mafters who by turns pofleffed: themfelves of weftern Afia, de- 
{cending from their ancient ‘retreats: to pay new homage, after fo 
many ages, to the veracity of the Mofaical hiftory. It is thus we 
find a nation known to Europe within four centuries, and of which 
the Perfians, Greeks,.and Romans, were totally ignorant, fituated at 
more than 1500 leagues diftance from Judea, ftill bearing the name 
of thofe firft fathers of the north aad eaft indicated by the Jewith 
writer. This furely is a ftriking proof of the valuable exactnefs of 
his narration, even with refpeét to.faéts abfolutely foreign to the 
Ifraelites. This reftoration or prefervation of antique names by 
nations fo diftinét in religion, and fo feparated by fituations, is 
without doubt a faé& no lefs fingular than ftriking, which invincibly 
proves that 3300 years have ferved only to illuftrate and confirm 
what Mofes had fo long ago advanced on the-firft origin of nations.’ 


P. 73. 


We are not inclined to beftow fo much praife on M. Court 
de Gebelin, as is poured on him in one of the notes; and 
fometimes our author feems to us rather fanciful in his ety- 
mologies. . Thus Ararat, he tells us, was called Zamanim ; 
a name compounded of the Hebrew words 7heba, a boat, and 
Shaman, denoting the number 8. Theba, however, is not a 
Hebrew but an Be vottan word for a boat; and it is fcarcel 
vifible in the word Zhamanim, which might as well mean. the 
eight as thé boat of the eight. 

Mr. Howard is evidently of the catholic perfuafion.. He is 
zealous for our conftitution; yet he can fee the neceffity of 
fome reforms, particularly in favour of the catholics of Ire« 


land. , ! 


‘ There is yet, befides the preffure of taxes and fome partial evils 
and abufes, one feed of difcontent, and of even poffible diffolution of 
the whole frame of government, ftill unremoved in thefe kingdoms. 
The cure of thofe muft neceffarily be the work of time and gradual 
reformation: this may be pulled up at once. 

¢ The mild religion of Chrift never certainly authorifed perfe- 
cution in any fhape, and the church of England has always claimed 
toleration as its:peculiar boaft; but yet its praétice, like that of all 


other predominant churches, has been far from conformable to this 
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golden rule. As’ Mr. Paley ingenuoufly obferves, the anxiety -of 
‘preferving power once acquired has ever found various pretexts to 
glofs over the praétice of perfecution difavowed in principle.’ The 
pretended neceffary alliance between the eftablifhed church and the 
glorious conftitution of thefe realms, and the prefervation of both, 
have hitherto been fuccefsfully held up as a full juftification of pe- 
nal laws againft all diffenters from the creed of the former. Thofe 
again{t Roman catholics were in fome cafes fanguinary, in others 
highly immoral, provoking and authorifing legal robbery, exciting _ 
not only diffenfions, but the blackeft perfidy and ingratitude a- 
mongtft the neareft kindred. To the immortal honour of Englifh- 
men, the moral fenfe of the people has feldom fuffered them to be 
carried into ftrif execution in this kingdom. In Ireland, the ra- 
pacity of needy adventurers fent thither to defpoil inftead of civi- 
lizing or conciliating the natives, and the alarms of their defcen- 
dants, fuffered them not to fleep. Rebellions and infurrections, ex- 
cited by wrongs and feverities not to be tamely borne by human 
nature, caufed their ftri€t execution to be looked upon till very 
lately without horror or difguft. Thefe foul ftains, which for more 
than 200 years have fhamed the laws of a free people, have hap- 
pily at length been done away ; but incapacities of every kind ftill 
continue not only to vilify, but to deprive of the nobleft rights of 
Britons, thofe of that perfuafion not only in Britain but in Ireland, 
where they conftitute a very great majority of the nation. In that 
filter kingdom, the long operation of oppreffive and degrading pe- 
nal laws has reduced the numerous-catholie peafantry not only: to an 
indigence, but to a ftate of abject fubjeétion unknown even to the. 
boors of Ruffia or Poland. By their hard tafk-mafters they were 
looked upon as an incumbrance they reluétantly fuffered to exift. 
Sound policy had at laft fugzefted, in times when mobs were in- 
duftrioufly taught that they alone were fovereigns, that the abolition 
of all thofe remaining penal ftatutes, which ftigmatized two thirds 
of the nation as aliens to the conftitution, was not only expedient, 
but perhaps neceffary to the falvation of the enijpire. Unfortu- 
nately the revived apprehenfions of the ruling parties, both in church 
and ftate, of lofing any portion of long monopolifed power and 
riches, dafhed from the lips of that infulted people the hopes officie 
ally held out of {peedy emancipation. It was urged that fufficient, 
perhaps more than fufficient, indulgence, had already been fhewn ; 
that the catholics were re-admitted to the protection of the laws; 
that even the right of election had been reftored to them: and it 
was infinuated, that the capacity of fitting in the legiflative body, 
or of holding the higher civil_or military offices, could be of little 
moment to the great body of that people, whofe indigence of courfe 
excluded them. Infult was thus added to injuftice. One of the 
greateft bleflings of our happy conftitution is, that there is no many 
however low his ftation, who may not hope by induftry and merit 
to raife,himfelf to the higheft fituations, By any whatever legal 
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jncapacities, not only he, but his lateft pofterity, is cut off from 
every hope of rifing to a par with other fubjeéts. So much, for the’ 
juftice of this propofition: let us now confider it in a political light. 
The monopoly of riches in any hands can never contribute to the 
profperity of a nation. It is the affluence and induftry of the lower 
claffes which can alone make it great. Extreme indigence has 
made the poor Irifh catholics idle and profligate, and thence lawlefs, 
and dangerous to all focial order: they have no concern in the 
public weal. Surely found policy requires that every incitement 
be held out to roufe them froma ftate fo immediately detrimental, 
fo threatening to the very exiftence of fociety. Dragooning may 
awe them for a time, but it cannot laft; and if it could, is this a 
means of ruling Britifh fubjects ?’ ~p. 187. 


This note was written fome time before the dreadful fyftem 
was eftablifhed, which now fhakes Ireland to its centre: but- 
we muft remark, that, in this country, induftry and merit can 
not raife a man to the higheft fituations, He cannot even 
ferve the ftate, in many of the loweft offices, without a qua- 
lification derived from the facramental teft. 

The true catholic principle appears in our author’s with for: 
the removal of all the reftraints attendant upon the poffeffion 
of offices, 


‘ In Great Britain, the numerous proteftant diffenters of every 
denomination have a no lefs equally juft claim to unlimited, unre- 
ftri&ted toleration. That the members of the legally eftablifhed 
church in one part of the kingdom fthould not be entitled to ferve 
their own country in a-military line, without being fubjected to pro- 
fecution for not having outwardly conformed to rites repugnant to 
its tenets, is a manifeft abfurdity, which an annual indemnity ac& 
only makes more glaring. It is alleged that one fe& of thefe dif- 
fenters is even from religious principles not only inimical to the 
eftablifhed church, but to monarchy and the prefent conftitution. 
Some of thefe may be really enemies to them, but certainly not all. 
Already admitted into both houfes of .parliament, enjoying mary 
high offices, and filling many corporations throughout England, and 
thereby poffeffed of great power and influence, will not partial re- 
ftrictions naturally make thofe who are already {o inclined {till more. 
hoftile, and ufe every. effort to overturn that government which ex- 
cludes them from any part of their common rights? ‘To many 
other feétaries no principles adverfe to government can be objeéed, 
and they can only imbibe fuch from a fenfe of grievances under it. 
Their common perfecution, for fuch it is, alone binds all thefe 
otherwife heterogeneous parties into one formidable mafs of juitly 
diffatisfied men. Can government and the conftitution for. ever 
remain fecure with fuch a leven, fermenting in fo large a portion of 
its fubjeéts? . Reftore to all their unreftricted rights, and all union 
is diffolved, Even the moft hoftile part will be no longer formi- 
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dable. Having no longer caufe of real complaint, they will be de« 
ferted not only by other feétaries, but by the founder part of their 
own brethren, True policy then, no lefs than juftice, demands 
that in this free country every man, whatever be his religious per- 
fuafion, fhould enjoy in their fulleft extent all its rights. Crimes 
againit fociety and the laws fhould alone exclude. Whoever be- 
lieves in a religion, in fo much as he is actuated by his creed, is a 
friend to virtue,’ P. 190. 


Our readers may be furprifed that we have called this the 
true catholic principle; but juftice is due’ to the leaders of all 
arties. ‘The members of almoft every Chriftian fect have been 
guilty of bafe acts of perfecution: but the ¢rimes of the fece 
taries are not always to be imputed to the principles of the 
feé&ts. True catholicifm would entirely feparate religion from 
the ftate ; but.the ambition and bigotry of churehmen have 
endeavoured to form a union, that the coffers of the ftate may 
be fhared by the prieft, and the heretic awed by its punith- 
ments. 

In the fecond epiftie, the romance of Bailly is expofed and 
refuted. By Plato’s account of the ifland of Atlantis, the French 
aftronomer was induced to make a long featch; and, from 
his interpretation of traditions and etymology, he was firmly 
‘convinced that the fabulous ftorics of the ancients concerning 
Hefperian gardens muft be referred to Hyperborean nations, 
a Howard, with more judgment, traces thefe traditions to 

e fcripture. 


¢ It is time to fee from what mutilated relics of réal faéts théfe 
ancient traditions, the groundworks of which are every where com- 
memorated in antique annals, can be much more naturally derived. 
In the traditions of a golden age, in the remembrance of the loft 
ifland Atlantis, of the Elyfian fields, of the fortunate iflands, of the 
inacceffible dry ifland, whofe fite is by no means determined by the 
orientals to be in the north, but indefinitely beyond or out of the 
bounds of the prefent earth, we may without any forced conftruétion 
retrace the memory every where retained of the age of innocence, 
of a terreftridl paradife loft to man, of a once different habitation 
overwhelmed in the waters, and changed from its more happy 
primeval ftate. The great caufe of this fad change is a prominent 
feature in all thefe traditions, and, as Mr. Bailly informs us, finds a 
place in the Chinefe annals, where it is generally fuppofed to be 
leaft noticed, In all we find, as in Mofes, ten generations of men 
preceding this great cataftrophe occafioned by the crimes of that 
former race, from which a few only efcaped to re-people the new 
world, In Sanconiatha a fon of Uranus killed by his brothers, in 
Diodorus the virtuous Hyperion meeting a like fate, Siameck fon 
of Caiamurath killed by giants, in the Perfian annals evidently re- 


prefent Abel killed by his brother Cain. In Diodorus, Hefperus 
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one of the defcendants of Uranus taken up from the earth by the 
winds recalls the hiftory of Enoch in facred ftory. Every where, 
ds in the writings of Mofes, giants appear in thofe times, whether 
by them are meant men of extraordinary ftature and ftrength, or 
powerful and wicked men. In all thefe annals we find men at firft 
Virtuous, finally corrupted, and perifhing in a general deluge.’ 
pr, 228, | rans 


The ftrange hypothefis of Bailly, .that there was a fuper- 
abundant population in the north, is welt combated in. this 
letter ; and it is clearly fhown from ail hiftery, that the middle 
region of Alia was the centre of population, from which it 
diverged in various directions, making a flow progrefs towards 
the north. 

In the third letter, Mr. Bailly’s pretended antiquity of the 
world, founded on Hindoo dates, is examined. ‘This fubject 
thas been lately fo well inveftigated in India, Great-Britain, 
and Germany, that we were furprifed to fee fo little ufe made 
of the papers publifhed by different focieties, by which the 
allegations of Bailly would more effectually have been con- 
futed. 

The fourth letter brings before us the different monuments 
of nature, which Buffon made ‘the bafis of his ftrange fyftem 
of a comet carrying off a portion of the fun’s mafs, which b 
degrees hecame cool enough to be the habitation of man ; re? 
as It continues according to him to grow colder, it will lofe 
its inhabitants in the courfe of lefs than a hundred thoufand 
vears. This fyftem contains fo many gratis difa, that a phi- 
lofophical reader would have been contented with a few words 
of refutation ; but, as the author has given an ample view of it, 
and fhown its many inconlifteneies, readers who have more lei- 
fure will not find their time loft in going through the whole of 
this letter. On the unfounded opinion among philofophers, that 
the fea is gaining on the eaftern fide, and lofing on the weftern 
fide of continents, the following juft remarks are made, 


‘ The example which Mr. Raynal adduces of the invafion of the 
fea upon the land from this general current is rather unlucky. Chi- 
nefe induftry, fays he, has been ‘for ever ftruggling agaiuft this ge- 
neral motion of nature from eaft to weft conftantly menacing them 
with fubmerfion. The faét is, that the eaftern coaft of China has 
been invariably gaining upon the fea inftead of lofing from its in- 
vafion. Chinefe aétivity has only done what the Egyptians and 
Dutch have done on northern or weftern coafts, and what is daily 
executing on many others, ‘They raifed dykes in order to gain 
fomewhat fooner to cultivation thofe fhallows which the fea was 
ready to relinquifh, and which the fucceflive depofits of great rivers 
were beginning to raife above the ordinary level of its waters, and 
by advanced mounds, for fome time expofed to the fury of the 
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waves, defended.thefe.new acquifitions from the effeéts of extraor- 
dinary tides and tempefts. The Chinefe hiftory uniformly, ac- 
quaints us, that its eaftern provinces on the mouth of the Yellow 
River were formerly covered with water, and were by induftry 
fucceffively drained and extended. The yet nature of this flat and 
marfhy country fufficiently corroborates this account. The fea 
coafts where there are neither bays nor rivers change not percep~ 
tibly, unlefs by fudden and uncommon accidents of ftorms, tem-= 
pefts, or earthquakes. Inftead of the pretended rotation by which 
the fea gradually gains on one fide what it lofes on the other, by a 
general motion, which is at leaft doubtful, it is evident that what- 


ever flow changes, unlefs by partial accidents, do take place, are 


univerfally in favour of the land. Whenever the coaft prefents 
fteep rocky cliffs, either the conftant dafhing of the waves under- 
mines their foundations, or the wind and weather wear away their 
mouldering fummits and faces, and detached fragments are con 
ftantly falling at their feet. However flowly, thefe at laft, by their 
decompofition, prefent a more indeftrnétible fence againft the fury 
of the ocean, a floping beach on which its waves have no hold. 
Wherever, on the contrary, almoft level plains or floping fhores 
conduét to the limits of the ocean, it is evident that every part of 
the higher lands, from the moft elevated mountain to the fmalleft 
mount, wafhed down by rains and torrents, flowly contribute to 
raife thefe fhores. The hardeft rocks on the mountain’s fummit 
decay, and their fragments are carried down by torrents, and by 
thefe conveyed to rivers, where pulverized at length, they both 
raife the beds of the rivers themfelves, and by their inundations add 
fomething to the adjacent plains.’ Pp. 356. 


Buffon is fond of his great mafs of hot materials gradually 
cooling ; Raynal muft have his eaftern feas to deftroy conti- 
nents; Pallas finds volcanic fires in all parts; Italian travellers 
are difturbed with mouldering lava ; {hells and bones are irre- 
fragable proofs, to fome reafoners, of the immenfe antiquity of 
the earth. All thefe opinions are judicioufly examined: the 
conclufions of fome are weakened, and the fears of others are 
allayed. 

The opinions of Wallerius, De Luc, Sauffure, and others} 
on the nature of light, heat, and fire, are difcuffed in the fifth 
epiftle. After fome remarks, Mr. Howard properly leaves 
this fubject to future difcufhons; and philofophers, for a con- 
fiderable time, may engage in deep refearches, before the true 
nature and operations of each {hall be afcertained. 

In the former letters we have gone through the traditions of 
the ancients and the hypothefes of the moderns: in the fixth 


we approach the light, being led to the opinions of a wife and 


religious philofopher. The formation of the earth, according 
to the fyftem of Wallerius, founded on the firft chapter of 
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Genefis, is the fubje&t of this letter. As many of our readers, 
perhaps, have not ftrictly attended to that chapter, this expla- 
nation of it will afford them new pleafure, and enable them to. 
treat the fcotfs of infidels with the contempt which they de- 
ferve. . 

Our author's opinions, not very different from thofe of 
Wallerius, are given in the feventh letter, The great diffi- 
culties for our comprehenfion are the formation of globular 
bodies out of the chaotic mafs, and their motion round the fun, 

We will not fay that our author has-entirely removed our 
doubts ; for what finite being can enter into the grand fcheme 
of omnipotence? . Let him, however, fpeak for himfelf with 
riche to the effect of almighty power on the firft materials of 
worlds, 


¢ As many perfons may think that God, even in this moment 
of the plenary exertion of his power, employed, wherever pofhble, 
the agency of laws already eftablifhed, and that, in the attempt to 
explain nature, recourfe to the direét a€tion of the Deity is only to 
be had when other means feem inadequate to the effect, I fhald 
venture to hazard a few conjectures on the poflibly more imme- 
diate caufes of the divifion of the terreftrial abyfs, and of the fub- 
fequent divifion into feveral parts of the great body of light, which, 
according to Mofes, happened at diftinét periods of the creation. 
It fhould feem, indeed, that the firft extraction of light from dark- 
nefs, or the local feparation of the great body of light from the ter- 
reftrial mafs, muft be attributed to the fole will of the Creator. But 
the divifion of the latter into feveral portions, and their projection 
into fpace, may perhaps be looked upon as its confequence, and 
accounted for by laws which yet feem to obtain in nature, and 
were then no doubt already impreffed. The divifion of terreftriat 
matter into various planets was perhaps effected by the explofion 
which the fudden efcape of the great body of light occafioned in 
the abyfs. This explofion may be affimilated to, and accounted 
for in the fame manner as, the explofion which takes place in the 
Leyden bottle when the electric matter difengages itfelf from it, or 
may be compared to the explofion caufed by the fiery fluid efcap- 
ing from gunpowder as foon as it is in contact with exterior fire. 
This great explofion of the abyfs difperfed to various diftances its 
feveral particles, from whence the feveral planets were formed by 
the attraction, within certain diftances, of {maller to larger particles 
of matter, But this force of projection was inftantly moderated by 
the gradually overcoming attraction of the immenfe body of light ; 
and the planets, as foon as formed, were arrefted at feveral diftances 
in their progrefs, and forced to turn round this great centre. So 
much in explanation of the: divifion of the great terreftrial mats. 
Let us now turn to the poffibly more immediate caufe of the divi- 
fion of the great body of light, which did not take place till the 
fourth day, | 
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‘ On the third day of the creation, the various fubftances of 
which the planets are compofed received the law of gravitation 
towards their refpective centres. The fpecific denfity in }ropor- 
tion to the diameters of thefe planets was neceffarily much increafed 
by their confolidation. The action and se-aétion between them 
and the luminous body became ftronger :. from their increafed den- 
fity the planets fell nearer to this laft; and thence the near. preflion 
of this multitude of denfer bodies became at laft preponderant, and 
caufed the globe of light to burft and fly off in all dire€tions. The 
great affinity of its parts foon rallied the fcattered elements in vae 
rious points, and formed them into fo many funs. Projeéted with 
prodigious force into {pace, each of thefe globes drew After it in its 
courfe fuch planets as lay in its way: foon, however, the united 
attraction of thefe very bodies which it had carried off in its fuite 
producing its full effeét on it retarded and finally ftppped the force 
of its projection. Limited and repelled alfo by the {phere of a¢tie 
vity of other fimilar bodies forming at the fame time in its neigh- 
bourhood, this fun became fixed, preferving only of its firft impyl- 
fion internal motion and rotation on its axis. In other refpeéts each 
fun became ftationary and centre of its particular fyftem. It is 
from thence that from that moment, by its attraétion and repulfion, 
or by the conftant flux and reflux of that vivid matter of which it 
is the fource and centre, each of thefe funs regulates the courfes 
and revolutions of the planets fubjeéted to its rule; from thence 
each maintains the equilibrium and balance with all the other lu- 


minous bodies and their divers fyftems which furround it in the ° 


whole extent of fpace. Such or fome fuch explanation may per- 
haps, without conftant recurrence to new exertions of the divine 
power, account for the divifion and projection of the terreftrial 
abyfs and of the great body of light, by the application of laws 
which feem to have been eftablithed immediately before the diftin& 
epochs affigned to thefe events by Mofes.’ Pp. 492. 


In his comment on the firft chapter of Genefis, he juftly ob- 
ferves, that the three firft days do not neceffarily mean days fo 
fhort as ours. ‘The period of 24 hours firft took place, when 
the fun and moon were vifible to the earth. We are furprifed 
that he did not take notice, from the text, of another circum- 
ftance. As the days, before the appearance of the fun, might 
contain a great portion of time fit for the operations to be 
performed, fo there might be a confiderable interval between 
the days. ‘Thus we may account for the marine produétions 
many parts of the continent, from the fith having been 

5 iaeth longer in exiftence than man, from whore cre- 


ie only we are enabled with any degree of precifion to cal- 
culate duration. All before him is loft in ob{curity. 

Jn the eighth epifile, we mect with obfervations on the ftate 
of the antediluvian earth, with poles perpendicular to the orbit 
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of the earth, and on the changes produced by the deluge. 
The earth is gradually returning to its ancient pofition, which 
it will take fome millions of years toaccomplith. At the clofe 
of this letter, Dr. Hutton’s theory is examined; and his ufe of 
the word nature is properly reprobated. 


‘ His all-powerful, wife, and ever-living organical and organiz- 
ing nature is a non-entity, a mere metaphyfical abftra& idea. By 
that word nothing can be underftood but inanimate fenfelefs matter, 
and the aggregate of thofe laws by which it is governed, If a fupe- 
rior intelligent Being formed at-will the whole fubftance of this uni- 
verfe, and impreffed on it thofe laws by which it is with infinite 
wifdom direéted to the purpofe of his defign, it is immaterial whe- 
ther he willed it fix thoufand or fix millions of years ago. The firft 
Opinion, with refpect at leaft to the prefent {tate of this our planet, 
is fupported by every evidence which reafon can require: the fe- 
cond is poffible, and on that poflibility only can be grounded.’ 
P. 563. ite. 

In the ninth letter we have a fummary of the contents. of the 
work; and. the author comes to a juft conciufion in the fol- 
lowing extra, 

‘ If my, feeble efforts have been able to make you, fir, perceive 
that it is not impofible to conciliate the prefent formation and ap- 
parent changes which have happened to this globe with the fhort 
duration generally allotted to it, I fhall have fulfilled my aim, 
Where I have only been able to throw fome {cattered lights, others 
more deeply read in the hiftory of nature and of man may be’tom- 
petent to carry the full blaze of conviétion. The uncertainty of 
human reafon, by fome too fondly held up as an unerring guide, 
will ftill however render every decifion controvertible. That rea- 
fon limited, but truly fublime when not blinded by paffion, has un- 
fortunately as many fhades as the countenances of men. It is not 
always with great genius or talents fhe refides; they have frequently 
exhibited the example of the moft eccentric wanderings: but it is 
ever with the fober few that the takes refuge, To her meditations 
nature prefents the moft unbounded and moft magnificent {peétacle. 
Let us dare to inveftigate her wonders: but let us {till be diffident 
of an heated imagination which may hurry us beyond the limits 
which are affigned to the powers of man, and let us not too far 
flatter ourfelves to penetrate by the fole help of reafon into the full 
fecrets of her origin. Nothing is too daring, fays Horace, for the 
afpiring mind of man; but it is when it overleaps its prefcribed 
circle that its weaknefs becomes moft manifeft. No opinion fo 
abfurd, no folly fo extravagant, as not to have been at fome time 
adopted by men of otherwife fuperior parts. The Supreme Being 
has wifely guarded the great principles of morality by an initin¢tive 
fenfe of right and wrong, which the moft impious and moft licen- 
tious doctrines have never, been able totally to pervert in the great 
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body of mankind: but he has abandoned the nature of this world 
to the difputes of the learned —Mundum autem tradidit difputati- 
oni corum; and it is not in our days that thefe will terminate.’ 


P. 597. - | 
We have thus endeavoured to give our readers a fketch of 

a work which we have read with pleafure; and the flyle 
and manner in which our author’s fentiments are conveyed, 
and the erudition contained in the notes, are the more agree- 
able, we will confefs, from the fide which he has taken. Fa- 
tigued with the trifling jefts of many modern philofophers, dif- 
gone at their abfurd condemnation of the fcripture, we are 
appy in finding one of our countrymen, with great refources 
derived from extenfive reading, from travelling, from a re- 
fleing turn of mind, untinétured with fuch arrogance and. 
folly, and eager to explain, not to deftroy revelation. If at 
times he is rather prolix, we can pardon him, for he is always 
ferious : if at times he is too fevere upon modern philofophers, 
he is zealous for his caufe, and detefts perfecution in them, in 
pricits, or in princes. If at times foreign idioms efcape him, 
we attribute the circumftance to his abfence from his country. 
His work will, we are confident, be read with pleafure by all 
men who are attached to true philofophy ; namely, that which 
is comprehended in the fcripture ;- which, if the tyranny of the 
prince and the intolerance of the pricft had not checked the 
due inveftigation of it, might have been efficacious in prevent- 
ing the outrages committed under the veil of a falfe and fpe- 
cious philofophy. The injudicious proceedings of the pro- 
moters of tyranny and fuperftition naturally throw men into 
the oppofite fcale; and they will never reft till the ark of 
God ikall be left to itfelf, or till divine truth fhall gain a full 


afcendency by its native energy. 





Letters and Corre{pondence, Public and Private, of the Right 
Honourable Henry St. Fohn, Lord Vifcount Bolingbroke. 
(Continued from Vol. XXII. p. 369.) 


AS it was the opinion of the Britifh court, that fome per- 
fonal conferences between the fecretary and the marquis de 
Torcy would be more efficacious than mere correfpondence, 
lord Bolingbroke was fent to Paris, in the fammer of the 
year 1712, to treat with the French minifter. Ina letter to 
the earl of Dartmouth, he mentions the difputes refpecting the 
duke of Savoy and the elector of Bavaria ; and thus {peaks of 
an interview which he had with Louis XIV. 


* He received me ina very gracious manner, he talked a con- 
fixlerabie time with me, and tbe fubftance of what he faid, as near 
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as I can remember, for his {peech was extremely quick, was, that 
he had ever had the higheft efteem for the queen; that fhe had 
proceeded in fuch a manner as to turn that efteem into the fincereft 
friendfhip ; that he hoped fhe was fatisfied he had done every thing 
on his part, which miglit facilitate the peace that hé-was pleafed 
to find we were fo near concluding ; that there were fome who had 
ufed all endeavours to obftruét it, but that, Gcd be praifed! they 
: would not be long able to do fo, that God would hinder them from 
giving the law which they pretended to; that the’ [recent] ,‘ fuc- 
cefs of his arms fhould make no alteration in him, and that he 
would make good all he had offered.” Vol. iii. Pp. 16. 


After the return of the. vifcount to England, Prior the poet 
was for fome time the chief conductor of the negotiation. 
Many of his letters are inferted in this work. They are, in 
general, written in that ftyle of pleafantry which Prior fo 
much affected. A fhort fpecimen follows: 


¢ The young gentleman’ [the pretender] ‘ parted on Wednefday 
from Liori; he is gone to Chalon (fur la Marne) about an equal 
diitance from Paris as Rheims; is very melancholy, but much re- 
figned. Theelector of Bavaria, they fay, is gone; but he has a 
little w upon the bank of the river, between this and Paris, 
pour tuer le tems. Vol, ili. P. §4. 





With regard to the manner in which queen Anne endea- 
voured to combine, with her eagernefs for peace, an attention 
to the interefts of hér allies, Bolingbroke obferves, in.a letter 
to the duke of Shrewfbury— 


§ You know, my lord, very well, that the rule which the-queen 
_long ago laid down, was not to delay her peace, after the ungene- 
rous and ungrateful treatment which fhe had met with from her 
allies, if they perfified in refufing to treat; but the French were at 
the fame time told, that if the confederates fhould fubmit, and 
fhow a readinefs to proceed in the negociation of peace, her ma- 
jefty would then be obliged in juftice to keep meafures with them. 
In fhort, that her condu& muft be regulated to a great degree upon 
theirs. : 

‘ This refolution, which the queen continues to think agreeable 

to her honour and her intereft, is ftill in force, and muft therefore 
'_ be applied to the prefent cafe. 

‘ Her majefty inclines the rather to have the French minifters 
reminded of this, becaufe they feem, notwithftanding the concur- 
rence of the Dutch, and, I may add, of the emperor too, and al-_ 
though the allies are grown more reafonable in their demands, ftill 
to defire that the queen fhould precipitate the conclufiow of her 
peace, and leave the whole confederacy at their mercy. But, 
however the defigns and meafures of the French court may vary, 
and their minifters be elated with.a little turn of fortune, the queen 
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goes ftéadily on, and {peaks the fame language to them now as fhe 
did in Auguft. Your grace will therefore let the king know, that _ 
when the mutual interefts of England and France are fettled, as 
they will be if the propofitions contained in the firft part of this 
letter are accepted, the plenipotentiaries of Great Britain fhall pub- 
licly declare in the congrefs, that they are ready to fign with 
France, and fhall therefore call upon the allies to quicken their 
negociation, and conclude without lofs of time; that, in order to 
render this peace general, and to finifh the treaty with the fame 
candour and generous defire of reftoring the peace of Europe with 
which it was begun, her majefty expects that the plenipotentiaries 
of France fhould, at the fame time, inftead of avoiding to confer 
with the minifters of the confederate powers, fhow a ‘readinefs to 
treat with all of them; and, laying gfide the fpirit of negociation, 
as foon poffible, to clofe their great work. And, upon reviewing 
the prefent ftate of the differences between France and the feveral 
allies, the queen does not fee that the general‘ peace can be long 
deferred, if all parties meet with a good difpofition to. bring it 
about. . If the confederates fhould either feek. unneceflary delays, 
or make unreafonable demands, which, in ;the prefent circum- 
{tances of their affairs, it is not very probable they. will, .ber ma- 
jefty, who has induced them to treat, will, by the fame .meafures, 
engage them to conclude; at leaft, fhe will think herfelf, juftified, 
after thefe repeated warnings, and this unexampled patience, to 
fign without them in this cafe, as fhe would have, done had they 
ftill continued direétly to refufe to treat at all, Your grace will 
pleafe to add, that, to make thefe meafures effectual, nothing will 
be wanting but that the minifters of France be inftruéted to treat in 
the fame fpirit ; not to try the common expedients of negociatioa, 
but to go at once all thofe lengths which the defire, of peace may 
render eligible.’ Vol. iii. Pp. 315. 


Her majefty, however, did not pay fufficient regard to her 
allies in this negotiation ; and, by a more prudent and ho- 
nourable conduct, fhe might have obtained better terms for 
herfelf. 

When the fecretary fpeaks of the confidence and fatisfac- 
tion of the Dutch, the affertion is not ftrictly true, as it is 
known that they were diffatisfied, and acquiafced only from 
conftraint. 


‘ The letter of the ftates-general to her majeity, certainly an- 
{wers the defign, which your lordfhip * intended by procuring it; 
it gives the cleareft teftimonies of fubmiffion to, and confidence in, 
her majefty, and therefore would effectually filence the, clamours 
of thofe, who might pretend to deplore the hard fate of the Dutch, 
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and to infinuate their diffatisfaction. But, my lord, if France will 
be tractable, we muft now clofe, and ceafe any longer to confider 


who is in, and who out of humour, Thofe who wifh the peace, ~ 


and that is, your lordfhip knows, a vaft majority here, have been 
diflatisfied,’ that the treaty was not more precipitated ; but we hope 
it will appear to the cooler reflections evensof thefe people, that her 
majefty has purfued a plan worthy of herfelf in ftaying to the laf 
moment for her obftinate, ungrateful allies; and in figning refo- 
lutely, without any regard to entreaties or reprefentations, when 
the laft moment comes.” Vol. iii. P. 453. 


After the conclufion of the treaty of Utrecht, the affairs 
of the. north drew the particular attention of Anne and her 
minifters. The danger to which the Swedith realm was ex- 
pofed in the abfence of Charles XII. required the . inter- 
pofition of other powers; and the queen’s interference was 
exerted in the following manner. 


‘ I fent’ (fays Bolingbroke) ‘ to the Swedifh minifter, and when 
he came'to my office, I told him, I had the queen’s particular or- 
der to let him know, that.although the weight of the late war, in 
which her inajefty was engaged, had made it impoflible for her to 
aét in fuch a manner, as her inclination, and the general intereft, 
would have guided her to do; and’ although the conduct of the 
northern powers, each in their turn, has been fuch, as to make it, 
for the moft part, doubtful whether the cafes, implied by her ma- 
jefty’s treaties, ‘exift or not; yet the queen could not acquiefce in 
feeing Swedén fubdued, and the balance of the north deftroyed ; 
and, on the other hand, fhe could not fuffer the Swedes, by vir- 
tue ‘of defenfive obligations towards them, to draw her into the 
fupport of the war, and to be a partner in all new defigns, grafted 
upon the original quarrel. That, therefore, her majefty was ready 
to enter into all reafonable meafures, to preferve Sweden from that 
ruin, which feems to hang over the kingdom ; but the Swedes mutt 
make the firft ftep, in order to capacitate the queen, and the reft 
of their friends, to fave them. <A ftep, which if the king of 
Sweden would: have. made fome’ time ago, his. affairs would not 
have been reduced to the miferable. circumftarices they are now in; 
in fhort, that the queen expected they fhould declare themfelves 
ready and willing to treat, that they fhould make this offer either 
dire@tly, or through her majefty, to their enemies, and that they 
fhould name eng hy Cotes, Lubeck, or fume one or two 
other commodious places, to open a congrefs at, That this ftep 
being made by Sweden, the northern allies could not refufe, and 
her majefty would declare fhe expected they fhould not, to begina 
treaty, fince they have always pretended to be ready to enter into 
negociation, and have thrown the blame of not doing it upon the 
king of Sweden. 

. £ J endeavoured, | in the beft manner I was able, to fhow this 
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minifter, however irremediable their misfortunes were, unlefs they 
fell into the méafures which thofe powers prefcribed, from whom 
only they could expect affiftante ; I urged to him, the little pro- 
fpec&t there was of bringing the ftatés-general, on any. other foot, 
to concern themfelvés for Sweden. I gave him to underftand, 
that he might be affured, France, from whom, as guarantee of the 
treaty of Weftphalia, and a natural friend and ally ‘of Sweden’s, 
they expected much, would be of the fame opinion. I fhowed 
hin, oti the other hand, what they had to hope for, if once a 
treaty was begun; and infinuated to him, that the queen, in that 
cafe, would be of opinion, as I fuppofe the reft of their common 
friends would be alfo, to begin by agreeing a fufpenfion of arms, 
leaving things on.all fides in their prefent pofture, till, by a treaty 
of peace, they fhould be finally adjufted. After thefe feveral 
_ communications, in the reafonablenefs of which, Gyllenberg very 

thankfuily and decently acquiefced, I obferved to him how necet- 
fary it was, that the Swedifh minifters who fhall be appointed to 
treat, fhould be furnifhed with abfolute powers, unclogged with 
thdfe preliminary conditions, contained in the powers given to the 
count de Vellingh. I convinced him,’ that fuch as thefe would 
diffolve the congrefs as foon as it met, and that the giving of others 
would draw ‘nto no confequence, which the king needed to appre- 
hend, fince by private inftruétions to his inidiftebs he might direét 
them to make what ufe he fhould think fit of the: authority dele- 
gated to them. On the whole, he promifed me to write, and I 
hope the anfwer will be fuch as the intereft of Sweden requires, 
fince not only all that king’s minifters on this fide of the world, do 
_ fufficiently own the neceflity there is of putting, by a treaty, an 

immediate ftop to the torrent of fuccefs which runs againft them; 
but I likewife know, that the count de Vellingly has fent an exprefs 
to his mafter, to afk néw full powers of the fort abovementioned, 
as the only means left to fave his kingdom from immediate ruin.’ 


Vol. iv. p. 125, 


Remonftrances were at the fame time made to the adverfa- 
ries of the Swedes; but they were not fo efficacious as the 
pacific queen wifhed them to be. 

The peace with France was not improved by a definitive 
agreement for the regulation of trade ; for the houfe of coms 
mons refufed to fanction the commercial treaty. Upon this 
fubjeét, the fecretary writes in a liberal {train ; 


© The whigs, who have been beat ‘off from all their other at- 
tacks, feem to fix themfelves on the treaty of commerce, as their 
laft hold, and endeavour to raifea ferment among the people, by 
{fcanning, ftraining, and mifreprefenting every article, nay, every 
fyllable in it; and propagating with wonderful induftry, that all 
trade whatever with France is prejudicial to Britain; ‘The French 
minifters will eafily fee, I fuppofe, and if they do not, they ought 
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to be fhown, that this, among other views, is calculated to hindér 
thofe prejudices, which our people have been poffeffed with againft 
France, and which beyin now to wear off, from being extinguifh= 
ed; to keep up the ftrangenefs between the two nations, and to 
preferve fuch a temper of mind, in our people, as may difpofe 
them, upon every flight occafion, to a difpute with France. Now 
the moft effetual way of preventing this, is certainly an open and 
advantageous commerce between the two kingdoms. Nothing 
unites like intereft; and when once our people have felt the {weet 
of carrying on a trade to France, under reafonable regulations, the 
artifices of whigifm will have.the lefs effet amongit them. As 
this is-true, fo it if proper enough to be infinuated to the French 
minifters, and, it is to be hoped, will make them more eafy in the 
‘fettlement of fuch points, as remain ftill to be decided, ‘relating to 
commerce.’ Vol. iv. Pp, 153. 


The negotiations with Spain were not completed without 
confiderable difficulty. The concerns of the Catalans and.of 
the Portuguefe occafioned ‘much difpute’; and various.com- 
mercial points were the grounds of conteft and delay. Thefe 
circumttances induced Bolingbroke to expoftulate on the fub- 
ject with Don Patricio Lawlefs (for fir Patrick Lawlefs, an 
[rithman, had thus Hi/fpanicifed his namé,) in a long epiftle 
dated November 21, 1713, in which the fubfequent paflages 
occur. 


‘ It may be faid, without vanity, and with great truth, that 
whatever has been either eafy‘or honourable for Spain, has been 
either dire€@tly procured by the queen, or brought about in copfe~ 
quence of what had been done by her. ‘To fet this matter in its 
full light, it is only neceffary to recolle€t the feveral bargains, as far 
as Spain is affected by them, which were made before any corre- 
fpondence was opened between the queen aiid his catholic majef- 
ty, and thofe which have -been entered into fince. And now, 
what appearance muft it have to the world, and what effect muft 
that appearance have on the minds of men, if the intereft of her 
majefty fhould be fome of the laft to’ be determined at Madrid ? 
But this is not-all. The affairs of Europe are ftill embroiled ; the 
conftitution of this government expofes our politics to ftrange vi- 
ciffitudes, and runs us into unaccountable extremes. 

‘ Is it reconcileable, therefore, to the rules of prudence, not to 
prevent any incident which may create a new ferment here? 
which, confidering the figure that Great Britain has of late years 
taken upon her, and is ftill in Condition to make, muft to a great 
degree affect the.affairs of Europe in general, and of Spain in par 
ticular. I believe I have formerly acquainted you with the purport 
of a defenfive alliance made, in 1703, between her majefty and 
the king of Portugal. Suppofe now that her majefty fhould be 
obliged, before her treaties with Spain are concluded, and their ra- 
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tifications exchanged, to put this treaty in execution; and the king 
of Portugal has already made demand of the fhips and men, 
which, by virtue thereof, are*to be furnifhed in his defence. If 
we enter intd any meafures of this kind, our treaties being con- 
cluded with Spain, the-defence of Portugal will be our only care, 
nothing willbe able to carry'us farther. But fhould a body of the 
queen’s troops, anda fquadron of her fhips, appear in this caufe, 
before the reriewal of friendfhip between our two nations was fo- 
Iemnly ratified, who could anfwer for the advantages which. might 
be taken, and the improvement which might be made of this ftep, 
both by the enemies of peace abroad, and by that number of fac- 
tious people here, who defire nothing more than a’ renewal of our 
former quarrel, and a revival of the war? Be pleafed to carry this 
thoroughly on, and to fee how far the war in Catalonia is, and may 
be, affected by delays ufed in finifhing our treaties? 

‘ It was upon a confidence that no difficulties, of the nature of 
thofe, which at this time obftrué the conclufion of the treaty of 
commerce, would be infifted on ; it was on a confidence that, the 
king of Portugal having departed from that demand of a barrier on 
the continent of Spain, which gave fo much offence to the Spa- 
niards, the catholic king would, inftead of raifi ing any new demands, 
have complied with the few which then remained, that her ma- 
jefty withdrew her own forces out of Catalonia, ftopped the fup- 
plies which fhe ufed to furnifh to the imperial troops, and laboured 
fo zealoufly and fo fuccefsfully to deliver Spain of all foreign troops, 
and, as far as in her lay, to put that kingdom into abfolute peace. 
But can it be expected, can, if I may fay fo, the queen juftify 
either to herfelf or to her people, that being difappointed in both 
thefé views, that every minute objection becom: ing ftrong enough 
to hinder the court of Spain from concluding with her, that the 
abatements, which the king of Portugal had made in his former 
demands on Spain, having only ferved to produce new. ones upon 
himfelf, her majefty fhould aét.very vigoroufly towards completing 
the reduction of the Catalans? Whereas, if the queen is no longer 
concerned in any difpute with Spain, either on her own account or 
on account of Portugal, fhe will be able to aflume another air; 
and will, in this inftance, and in feveral others, which it is not hard 
to forefee, prove as ufeful as fhe is a fincere friend to the catholic 
king. 
Tn a word, fir, when we put the reftraints which we lie un- 
der, the inconveniencies which we actually feel, and the many fatal 
accidents we are expofed to, whilft affairs continue between, Great 
Britain and Spain in the prefent uncertainty, in the balance againft 
thofe points which are ftill controverted at Utrecht, the latter ap- 
pear fuch trifles compared with the former, that I cannot exprefs to . 
you the aftonifhment nor concern -wherewith our minifters are 
ftruck. I may tell you likewife, in confidence, that the queen is 
grown extremely wneafy at this fituation of affairs, not oaly with 
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refpecét to what may pafs abroad, but. with refpeét to her adinini- 
ftration at home. : 

‘ You are fo well apprized of the nature of this government in 
general, and of the particular; circumftances\of our parties at this 
time, that I need net go about to fhow you.what difficulties at 
hottie ave created by a dubious ftate of bufinefs abroad. “I fhall 
only point out to you one confideration, whith is of weight, and 
deferves very ferious attention: a. new parliament is elected, and 
the two houfes muft now, in a fhort time, affemble ; the queen 
will be obliged to give fuch a turn to their deliberations, and to 
make fuch demands of the commons, as fhall be proportioned to 
the ftate of the affairs of Europe, which fubfifts at that time, or 
which fhe then forefees, in the courfe of the enfuing year, likely to 
take place: if, therefore, we remain, either on our own account 
or on account of Portugal, uncertain what correfpondence, whe- 
ther a good or bad one, may be entertained betwixt the queen and 
his catholic majefty, provifion muft be made in parliament, you 
know, fir, for the worft, The making the provifion will four thé 
minds even of the beft difpofed; and this fournefs of mind will 
not fail to be a¢ted upon by fuch as defire to prevent a perfect re« 
conciliation, But if this reconciliation of all differences be per- 
fected before the meeting of parliament, the proceedings of the 
two houfes will, without difpute, be fuch as are moft proper to 
cement this reconciliation, to enable the queen by all means, 
whether of force or of good offices, to profecute the accomplith- 
ment of the great work of a general peace, and abfolutely to defeat 
the defigns, and to cut off the hopes, of thofe who’ ftill perfift ir 
their attempts to keep the war alive where it rages, and to rekin- 
dle it where it has been extinguifhed.’ Vol. iv. Pp. 357. 


The affairs of Treland were, at this time, in an embroiled 
ftate. Fhe zeal of the whigs in that kingdom gave great 
difguft to the miniftry ; and Bolingbroke Rioatinended the, 
exertion of fpirit againft that party. Writing to the duke of 
Shrewfbury, he fays, 


‘ The whig party have a majority, and, if they are fuffered to 
go on, will fit, I fuppofe, alone in the houfe ; they may perhaps 
give the fupply, and utter general exprefflions of duty and zeal for 
her majefty, but the particular perfons, againft whom their refent- 
ments ate to be fhown, cannot be expofed to their rage, in honour, 
in juftice, in prudence. _I will only fay, upon this occafion, that 
your grace’s friends here are all perfuaded that all the money which 
the Irifh houfe of commons is afked to give, is not to be put into 
competition with the fafety of one of our friends, much lefs with 
that of our whole bdédy, and yet our whole body is at {take in tne 
prefent conteft, Should that faction rife and prevail in Ireland; 
againit which we have done fo much in Britain, the confequence 
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in both places is obvious. Should the farther fupply, after the 
three months’ bill, not pafs, I would not call it a misfortune, 
There-are ways of fupplying this deficiency, and. among others, I 
dare affirm, that the, commons of, Britain would be thankful to her 
majefty, if fhe rendered it neceflary for them toda it... 

‘ In a word, on one hand, there ,is the fupply, on the other 
(and that feems the only compofition which the whigs are ready to 
come into). there is facrificing our friends.in Ireland, who.are the 
weakeft ; irreconcilably and juttly provoking our fiendes in Britain, 
who, God be praifed ' are the ftrongeft.,. The proceedings of, the 
whigs have, I make no doubt, prepared your grace to expect that 
the queen will take more vigorous meafures ; and fhow her incli+ 
nations fafter than fhe firtt intended. She therefore has figned the 
ufual letter for tranflating the bifhop of Raphoe to the archbithop- 
ric of Ar magh, and will I believe, as to the other bifhoprics, fig- 
nify her pleafure in a very few. days, It will be happy, if thefe 
admonitions ferve to remind fome people of their duty, and enable 
your grace to prevail on them not to provoke clemency too far. 
Should thefe fail, I hope, and I believe, the queen will go every 
other length neceflary to reftrain the paflion and fury of fuch pros 
ceedings, as the commons have given, and fhow a farther defign 
of giving into, You, my lord, agreeably to the mildnefs of the 
queen we ferve, and to the goodnefs of your Own nature, have en- 
deavoured by gentle treatment to reconcile, and by reafon to per- 


" fuade. After this, when this has proved vain, why fhould the go- 


vernment and the whole church-party, be afraid to charge a faction 
created by chance, preferved by our iniquities, and fattened by our 
misfortunes.’ Vol. iv. P. 403. 


But neither the whigs of Ireland, nor thofe of Great-Bri-’ 
tain, could be prevented from a continuance of thofe .cabals 
which embittered the clofe of the queen’s life. Her death 
was ruinous to Bolingbroke’s hopes of a long duration ot 
power. 

‘ The queen’s death’ (he obferves, in an epiftle to the earl of 
Strafford) ‘ was a very great furprize; for though I did not imagine 
fhe could hold out long, yet I hoped fhe would have got over the 
fummer. 

‘ Such little fellows as you mention, who want virtue enough to 
take the laudable ways of raifing themfelves in the world, and 
have, therefore, recourfe to all the vile arts of fycophants and pa- 
rafites, may talk of plots in favour of the pretender, but fure there 
hever was yet fo quiet a tranfition from one government to ano- 
ther, as the prefent is likely to be, nay, as the prefent already is, 
for we are at this moment in as perfect tranquillity as ever. I hope, 
for the king’s fake, and for our country’s fake, that the violent 


" meafures of thofe, who will not be found able to fupport them 
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when they have advifed them, will net be purfued ; indeed’ there 
is not, from his majefty’s charaéter of prudence and caution, rea= 
fon to fufpect that they will: the nation never was in a better 
temper, it would be a pity not to improve fuch a difpofition. 

* For my own part, I dowbt not but I have been painted in fine 
colours to the king; I muft truft to my conduct to clear me: I 
ferved the queen to the aft’ gafp as faithfully, as difintereftedly, vas 
zealoufly, as if her’ life’ had been good for twenty years, and the 
had had twenty children to furcceed her ; ‘I do not repent doing fo, 
nor envy thofe who did otherwife: on the fame ‘principle, will I 
ferve the king, if he ‘employs me ; and if he does not, I will dif- 
charge my duty bonditly and contentedly i in the country, and in 
the houfe of peers.” Vol. iv. P. 582. 


Though Swift's hiftory of the four laft years of Anne,,and 
the denote of the fecret committee in 1715, in a-great meafure 
anticipated the fubftance of thefe volumes, as far as they re- 
late to the negotiations, they may ftill be perufed with advan~ 
tage by the hiftorical gleaner; and, to the general reader, 
they will. afferd a caniecatle fupply of information and en- 
tertainment, though fome of the letters may be deemed frive- 
lous and uninterefting. 





A View of the Caufes and Confequences of the American Revo- 
lution; in thirteen Difcourfes, preached in- North America 
between the Years 1763 and 1775: with an bifforical Pre- 
face. By Jonathan Boucher, A. M. &c. 8vo. gs. Boards. 
Robinions. 1797. 


WE bere meet with an unpleafing combination of poli- 


tics and theology, in a feries of fermons preached during that 
critical period which prepared the Americans for a war with 
this country. This union of two difcordant fubjects we. thall 
ever reprobate ; and we feel particular fatisfaction in this op- 
portunity of exhorting our readets to attend to the confequences 
of making the pulpit the vehicle of political difcuffions, becaufe 
thefe fermons do not refer to the difpiates between the prefent 
contending parties in Europe, and our. obfervations are per- 
fectly free from all tin¢ture of domeftic politics. It is the 
part of a minifter of Chrift to explain to his auditors the whole 
nature of that fpiritual kingdom which our Saviour came upon 
earth to eftablifh, to prepare their minds for the reception of 
divine truth, to correct their errors and prejudices, abate the 
rage of paffion, and promote univerfal benevolence. Here is 
full {cope for the exercife of the greateft talents: he ought to 
-have no inducement to look beyond his fphere for new matter ; 
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and as well might he make agriculture, mechanics, trade, de 
manufacture, the theme of his difcourfes, as politics. If he in- 
troduces a political queftion, and parties run high in his neigh- 
bourhood, itis very improbable that all his hearers fhould be 
ef the fame opinion. -Thofe who entertain different fenti- 
ments, will be hurt by the reflections from the pulpit; will 
deny that they axe founded in truth ; will complain of parti- 
ality ; and, inftead of feeling their paffions affuaged by the 
time fpent in religious exercife, will g0 home forgetful of their 
devotion, and full of refentment againft the preacher for his 
fermon. This will occafion political difcuffion among his 
parifhioners: they will be mutually exafperated; and 
the flame of difcord may be kept alive by the well-meant 


though injudicious efforts of the minifter. 


A miniiter of the gofpel is heard with great attention, be- 
caufe he is fuppofed to ftudy particularly thofe fubjects to 
‘which his difcourfes relate. Many perfons will look up to 
him as a guide for their opinions and ations; and, if he 
{werves from chriftian duty either by defign or inadyertency, 
many will be injured by his conduét. If one minifler takes 
the liberty of preaching politics, another will follow his ex- 
ample: the difcourfe of one, not being likely to pleafe all, 
will excite the oppofition of others ; i party difcuffions will 
be maintained with greater or lefs violence according to the 
temper and character of the minifter. Something of this 

a happened. as it appears from the difcourfes before us, in 


‘America: the occupants of the pulpits preached againft each 


other; and frequent allufions were made to tlie recent fermon 


‘of the neighbouring or diftant minifter. 


By fuch proceedings, the ends for which chriftians affemble 
Sintogs are entirely fruftrated, Our anceftors endeavoured, 
in the times of fuperftition, to eftablifh what they called the 
truce of God. ‘The idea was a, good one; and furely better- 
informed chriftians might learn from them to appropriate one 


day in feven to the fame purpole ; to banifh on that day poli- 


tical difcuffion and party tage; and to devote it to fpiritual 
concerns. By this ufe of ihe fabbath they would be better 
prepared to meet the eyals of the times, 

In political difcourfes, the minifter has no rule to guide him. 
He cannot refer to our Saviour and his apoftles ; fer they do 


not treat of forms of government, of the nature of ufurpation, 


or of the, ftri€t limits of refiftance and obedience, They have 
left us a general rule; that, when the maxims of this world 


interfere with thofe. of the gofpel, we are to prefer the latter 


to the former. If, in confequence of fuch conduct, we fhould 
be deprived of temporal benefits, we fhould endure perfecution 
with joy for the fake of righteoufnefs: if we cannot live in 
one city, we may retire to another; but, if our temporai righis, 
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independent of religion, are invaded by the temporal magiftrate, 
we are not debarred by our chriftian profeflion (and Paul ex- 
emplified the juftice of this diftintion) from claiming the pri- 
yileges belonging to us in common with other fubjects. 

Upon. thefe grounds all, political difcuffions ought to be 
avoided in preaching. The pulpit, properly'employed, will 
tend to heal the diffenfions among men; but, sy be it is 
abufed, it wall increafe them. hefe fentiments are con- 
firmed by the effects of, Mr, Boucher’s difcourfes. The 
preacher took f{criptural texts, and then rau into the heat of 
colonial difputes. Hence, when he was talking of Abfalom 
and Achitophel, he was fufpected of alluding te Wathington 
and Franklin : -when he inveftigated civil liberty (a quelion 
out of his reach), he was treated as an advocate for non-re- 
fiftance: and his politics rendered him fo obnoxious to the 
ruling party, that he was at ‘ength outlawed, . It is difficult 
to determine, whether a proper line of condu& would have 
éntirely fecured him from the common effects of civil com- 
motion; but it cannot be doubted, that, if he had confined’ 
himfelf to fcriptural fubje&ts, he would have furnifhed fewer 
grounds or pretences of complaint. 3 
. As we object to the mixture of politics with theology in a 
fermon, we alfo think that theology interwoven with politics 
is a difparagement to an eflay. ‘The work profeffes to givea 
view of the caufes and confequences of the American revo- 
Jution.. The politician wifhes to glean information on this 
fubje&t, from all quarters, and, referring to the fituation of the 
writer, expects, much fatisfaction from his remarks ; but he 
retires difgufted with a work, which preaches to him inftead 
of explaining, which gives way to theological difcuffions, in- 
ftead of purfuing clofely the clue of political events. “Thus the 
minifter lofes his aim, both as a preacher and a writer: he 
neither pleafes the fincere votaries of religion nor. the culti- * 
vators of political knowledge. 

Independently of thefe objections, we do not fee much pro- 
fundity of thought in the work. The caufes of the American 
revolution are_ not developed with a fcrutiniling eye; nor do 
we find thofe beauties of fiyle and arrangement, which the 
fubjeQ demanded. 

In the preface are fome curious obfervations on revolutions, 
on which the examples of France and America are fuppofed 
to have thrown fuch light, that no future rulers of a ftate need 
to be apprehenfive about them. ‘The temper of the writer 
may be feen from a few pafiages. 

Aer fome {plenetic effufions againft the advocates of the 
American revolt, he fays, 


¢ During the continuance of the conteft, it feemed to be a part 
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of the warfare, that each party fhould mifreprefent and vilify both 
the caufe, and the efpoufers of the caufe, of their opponents. This, 

itis probable, is in fome degree the cafe in all wars: but. the pro- » 
penfity was particilarly, ftrong.and. virulent in the. American war 3 
and was themore inexcufable, as both. parties, even in the moment 
when they weré moft guilty of it; were confcious that their indif- 
criminate abufe of each other was unwife and unjuft, and fuch an 
indignity as, T fincerély believe, either of them would have refented 
if practifed by any but'themfelves. But it fhould be | recollected, 

that the American wat-was not a war of conqueft, or to repel infult 
or agereflion, but ‘merely a party conteft: and who does not know, 
that mifreprefentation and abufe are the ufual weapons of the par- 
tifans of parties? In fpeaking of party in this cafe, I fpeak indif- 
criminately of all thofe perfons who in any manner abetted the caufe 
of the infurgents, er took part with the ‘friends of government — 
with but little confideration of the fide of the Atlantic on which 
they dwelt, Indeed I know not how, with any thew of juftice, to 
diffociate the views of the aétual revolters in Amerita from thofe of 


_ their abettors in Europe : if we may judge from their zeal and their 


exertions, their intereft in its iffue muft have been equal. The for- 
mer, it is true, in addition to their inflammatory {peeches and writ- 
ings, fought in defence of their caufe: ftill it is not eafy to deter- 
mine whether more was done in America or in Europe to promote 
“its fuccefs. ! 

« Much to the credit, however, of both parties, the meannefs, the 
malignity, and the mifchievoufnefs of this petty kind of war have 
now ‘long been difcontinued: and the great body of the people in 
both countries now have-the fpirit, as well as the wifaom, to fpeak 
of each other as there is reafon to believe they always thought. 
And, in God’s name, let the contrary condué be left to thofe’ nu- 
merous {warms of reftlefs men, who are as naturally engendered in 
free goveruments, as ferpents and other fierce and noxious animals 
aré in warm climates! - To fuch men it is a fufficient objection to 
the whole of any government, that in fome of its parts. it is imper- 
fect, and in any inftance corrupt: their tafte, like their.talents, is 
dire&ted only: to the pulling down; and their reforms, terminate in 
deftrution. -‘They are alfo as active and perfevering as they are 
dangerous. Thofe of them who refide in Great Britain, taking 
pleafure only ia revolutions, unfatiated with that. of America, and 
even with its gigantic offspring, the revolution of, France, have long 
been, and ftill are, equally induftrious in foftering a fimilar fpirit of 
difcontent and difunion in our fifter kingdom of Ireland? and their 
brethren, the malecontents of America, were never more violent in 
their oppofition'to, the exifting government, whilft it was vefted in 
Great Britain, till indeed they aétually rebelled, than they-have uni- 
formly been to that which they themfelves fet.up in its ftead. This 
revolutionary fpirit has been, if poffible, {till more unequivocally 
difplayed, by the countenance and encouragement which, with 
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alarming fteadinefs, the perfons of this defcription in both countries 
have uniformly given to the revolters in France ; though it is hard- 
ly poffible they fhould feel any other intereft in that revolution, 
than an hope and peérfuafion thar it‘will be favourable to other revo- 
lutions —an hope in which there is, alas!’ far too mach probability 
that they will not be difappointed.’ Pp. v, | . 


. This is the language of party zeal and animofity. 

By a continuance of the war, inftead, of making peace in 
1783, our author, . fhort-fighted politician! thinks that the 
French jsevolution might have been prevented. , Frequent ~ 
changes.of miniftry are faid to inure the people to revolutionary 
ideas. Another fentiment is better founded. 


¢ It is beyond even Mr. Burke’s abilities to thew, that, in point 
of principle, thete is a fhade of ‘difference between the American 
revolution and the French rebellion.’ P. xv. 


But the writer might have faid French as well as American 
revolution. In another place, he obferves, 


* In fimilir circumftances ‘and fituatiofs, mankind cont'nue to 
be what they have always been; and, with no other changes than 
merely fuch’as ‘times and places may fuggeit, continue to aét the 
fame part which they havé always done. They ftill are_jealous of 
power, {till fond of change, and ftill eafity perfuaded to believe that 
they are not fo well governed as ‘they ought to be.’ r. xxvi, 


How can. they believe otherwife, when the hiftoric-volume 
is chiefly filled with details of the crimes of detpotifin ? 

His :political opinions are alfo apparent in the following 
paffage.. 


* Founded as the prefent government of North America was under 
the aufpices of the people, it muft have been a folecifm in politics 
had it not been'weak. ‘Stréneth and weaknefs, as the terms are here 
applied to ‘thefe ftates,’ relate folely to their own intrinfic powers 
and refources as they operate on themfelves, arid without any refe- 
rence to their ability or difability-to cope with other ftates and go- 
vernments, “Now, as it was neceflary (not indeed for the fake of 
the new povernment which was to-be founded, but for the fake of 
pulling down the old one) that the whole of the revolation fhould 
aflume and be of'a popular caft, it was not to be expected that the 
people (now made their own rulers) fhould be difpofed to lay any 
very rigorous reftraints ‘on themfelves. Accordingly it ‘has been 
obferved that in the fame proportion that any government is popu- 
lar it is alfo weak; and hence'(from having either feen, or experi- 
enced, thé unavoidable weaknefs of fuch forms) the bulk of man- 
kind in all ages and nations have thought, and do {till think, it for 
their intereft to fubmit to and live under fyfiems more defpotic ; 
Not, it may be fuppofed, without a proper fenfe of the many ftrong 
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objections which have often been urged againft fuch forms, but in- 
fluenced folely by the profpect which they hold out of greater fecus 
rity.and durability. 

‘ This confideration. of the. comparative firength and, weaknefs 
of popular and defpotic, forms of government furnithes, if I miftake 
not, an almoft irrefiftible argument againft the conjcctures of thofe 
Speculative writers who have taken fo much pains to make the 
world believe that all government was originally founded in the cone 
fent of the people. Had this been the cafe, all governments, at 
feait in their origin, muft have retained fome, of the ,ftrong cha- 
raéteriltics of their firit fabrication; they muft have been at once 
free and weak. - Whereas moft of the old governments, of which 
hiftory has preferved any records, were, at the period when they 
might be fuppofed to have come frefh from the hands of their firft 
framers, if not free, yet flrong; and, in general, monarchical. ; 


P. lvi. 


There is no real foundation for doubting, that ¢ all govern- 
ment was originally founded in the confent of the peopie ;’ for, 
even if we admit that the firft flates were monarchical, the 
fovereigns muft have ruled on the bafis of popular confent. 
ft is of little moment. whether this fan&tion was tacit or was 
folemnly given: the very nature of government implies fuch 
confent. 

A fcheme of political tran{plantation, propofed by Mr, Boue 
cher, will probably excite a {fmile. If no hope. of permanent 


| peace to Europe thould remain, 


‘ what is to hinder Great Britain, whilft yet fhe poffeffes fleets, 
wealth, fkill, and fpirit, and above all, whilft yet the’ pofleffes her 
ancient uncontaminated principles, from tranfporting her empire ta 
the eaft? There, in the peninfula of India, without; abandoning 
either her dominions in Europe, or in the Weft Indies, the might 
poflefs a territory inferior in extent only to the neighbouring king- 
dom of China; who, from her love of peace, would. be as good a 
neighbour-—as France, from its contrary charaQer, always has been, 
and always will bey.2 bad one. There, happy in being placed be- 
yond the troubled politics of Europe, bleffed with a foil and a cli- 
mate equal to any on the globe, with every poflible circumftance 
jn our favour for commerce, we might, without any of that great 
danger which muft ever attend the attempt in an.old eftablifhmenr, 
repair and renovate our conftitution: and there, undifturbed by 
republican projetts, fo abhorrent to the genius of Afia, we fhould 
n2ed.no alliance ;. but leave our pofterity, if true to one another, at 
peace with themfelves and with all the world,’ _ p. Ixx,ii. 


Our author’s calmnefs is evident from his own declaration: 


_ © J feel, at this moment, infinitely lefs chagrin and indignation at 
the recclleCtion of the confifcation of my property (though it was 
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my all), ‘and the profcription. of my perfon (by which I was fo- 
lemnly declared to be a traitor), than I do on reading one of Buo- 
naparte’s gafconading and infidious proclamations —— or the fpeeches 
of our own pretended patriots, ‘Who ~can: bear to fee their country 
at the feet of an'infolent and iveterate'enemy.” |». Ixxxiv. 


~ Other detached paflages difcover a little more of his {pirit. 


* To implicate churchmen in the general blame is an ‘old fhift 
of republican policy. It was thus that Nero fet Royne on fire, and 
then charged it on the Chriftians:' and it was thus, too, that the 
Puritans of the laft century, when themfelves had brought the royal 
martyr, to the block, impudently: laid the blame on their- own 
{pawa, the Independents,’ Pp. xxx, 





‘ The great earl of Chatham himfelf is reported to have faid, in 
his place in parliament, that he rejoiced that America had refifted : 
a declaration for which, in any government poffeffed either of energy 
or vigour, he would undoubtedly have been impeached,’ p. xxxili, 

‘ We are deluded and diftracted by a phantom, mis-called Phi- 
lofophy ; for, our demagogues call themfelyes philofephers, with 
juft the. fame propriety that a poor lunatic, with his crown of 
{traw, fancies and calls himfelf an emperor,’ _ p, lii. 


‘The volinme contains thirteen difcourfes, which are tl uftrat- 
ed by occafional notes. In the theological part there is no- 
thing particularly valuable; but, as a {pecimen of. this part of 
the .work;, we will quote fome obferyations, reipeting uni- 
formity of do@rine.. | 


‘ We all profefs to love truth; and, of courfe, to wifh that it 
may generally prevail: and there is no reafon to queftion our fince- 
rity in this profeffion. - Hence the general folicitude to make profe- 
lytes: but, as truth is fimple and uniform, it is impoflible, when 
‘differences prevail, that we can all be in ‘the right. And though it 
would be the height of arrogance in any man, or in any body of 
men, to boaft prefumptuoufly, that they only have found the truth, 
and all others are jn error; yet, by one line of conduét, and by ong 
only, we may all of us be fo far in the right, even when we mifs of 
the truth, as to be guilty of no damnable error. This line of con 
duét is, what fcripture calls, ale holding the fame faith: an ex- 

refion which by no means imports, that we are all bound, on pain 
of damnation, to think exaétly alike even in points of faith. .How- 
ever much it is our duty, ‘however defirable it may be that we 
fhould fo agree, yet, confidering the nature of the human mind, 
fuch an event is rather tobe wifhed than expected. The God of 
all mercy does not require of his creatures more than he has enabled 
them to perform: and therefore, when a conformity in religion is 


required of ys, it muft be underftood to be required only as far as 
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it is poffible. God is true, though all meh fhould be liars; and 
his fcriptures are ftill invariably true, even when men moft mifin- 
terpret them. Thefe lively oracles, totally diffimilar to the myftic 
refponfes of Delphi, do not give ambiguous or equivocal anfwers, 
Whatever be the cafe with its’ profeffors, our religion is not at va- 
riance with itfelf: its doétrines, like their bleffed author, are the 
fame yefterday, to-day, and for ever. And’ when men, who ap- 
pear to be equally intelligent and equally confcientious, are induced 
(as, alas, they often are!) to draw a different conclufion from the 
fame premifes, if it does not impugn the truth of God, it fhould 
not divide Chriftians from Chriftians. If, like the apoftles and pri- 
mitive Chriftians, we refolve to hold all the fame faith, we muft 
alfo.réfolve, with them, to continue united in doétrine and in fel- 
lowhhip ; all {peaking the fame truth, and all taking due care that 
there be no divifions among us. 

* We have all but one Lord, one faith, and one hope of our call- 
ing: we are all the fpiritual children of the fame heavenly Father; 
redeemed by the fame precious blood of Chrift; fanétified. by the 
fame gracious {pirit; members of the fame body, and joint-heirs of 
the fame inheritance in the world to come: and therefore we are 
all under the fame bounden duty to walk by the fame rule, and to 
mind the fame thifgs, and to be knit together in one communion 
and feliowfhip.’ pv. 63. 


As it is unneceffary, after the remarks which we have 
made, to dwell on the fubjeét of each difcourfe, we fhall con- 


clude with expreffing our opinion, that the ftatefman who may 


confult the work for political information, and the chrifvan 
who may have recourfe to it for religious. inftruction, will 
meet with equal difappointment. 





Joan of Arc, by Robert Southey. The Second Edi- 
tion. 2 Vols» Small 8vo. 125. Boards. Longman. 


1798. 


IT is not our cuftom to'take notice of a new edition of a 
work which we have already reviewed *, unlefs the alterations 
be important, or the additions confiderable. But the prefent 
poem demands our renewed attention, as it has undergone 
many alterations, and receive“ various improvements. 

This edition is introduced by fome not unpleafing verfes, 
addreffed to Edith Southey, and by an advertifement, in which 
we are informed that the poem has been correéted with great 
Jabour. It was indeed proper that a work written in hafte 
fhould be feduloufly and accurately revifed. 





* See Crit. Rev. New Arr. Vol. XVL.p. 191 ; and Vol. XVII. p, 182, © 
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When this piece -firft appeared, Mr. Southey had’ not feen 
_ the produétion of Chapelain upon the fame fubje&t. . Refer- 
ring to this writer’s poem,,.entitled. La Pucelle, ou la France 
Delivrée, Voltaire obferves,,that, if he had not publithed it, 
he would have enjoyed fome reputation among the /iterati— 
fans la Pucelle, il aurait eu de:la réputation parmi les gens de 
lettres. Our author, having at length procured a copy of the 
French piece, was fufficiently interefted in the ftory not to 
think his time mis-{pent in forming a regular analydis of it, 
which he has prefixed to his own work, 

We are not pleafed with the beginning of the altered 
peem. 


‘ There was high feafting held at Vaucouleur, 
For old fir Robert had a noble gueft, 
The baftard Orleans,’ Vol. i, p. 89. 


This paffage has rather the appearance of a continuation, . 
than of the commencement of a long poéin. 

Inftead of prefenting herfelf abruptly before the wounded 
Dunois in a foreft, as in the firft edition, Joan is introduced 
by her uncle to the. governor of Vaucouleur, while he is en- 
tertaining that warrior in his caftle. She is thus defcribed. 


¢ —_____ there was no bloom of youth 

Upon her cheek, yet had the lovelieft hues 

Of health with leffer * fafcination fix’d 

The gazer’s eye; for wan the maiden was, 

Of faintly palenefs, and there feem’d to dwell 
Tn the ftrong beauties of her countenance 
Something that was not earthly.’ Vol. i. P. 94. 


In the account given by the maid to Dunois, of the inci- 
dents of her life, and the rife and progrefs of her fuppofed 
infpiration, we obferve great alterations. - The narrative of 
the fiege of Harfleur, the death of her father on that occa- 
fion, the fupport and inftru€tions which the received from the 
hermit Bizardo, and other particulars, are omitted. Her birth 
and infancy are more properly reprefented with regard to 
place and circumftance ; and, though fome pleafing: paflages 
have been expunged, the fubftitutions, upon the whole, afford 
fufiicient compenfation. | ' 

That portion of the fecond book which was. written by 
Mr. Coleridge, no longer forms a part of the poem; nor do 
we difapprove the omiflion, as the paffages did not render the 


piece more interefting, 
In the third book, when Joan has declared before the heads 





: 7 
* This barbarous expreflion ought to be banifhed both from poetry and 
pro C. 
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of the church her confcioufnefs « of the God within her,’ an 
addition is made which includes her anfwer to the interroga~ 
tory of a prieft, tefpecting: ‘Ker firft- vifion. 


¢ Amid the mountaia.vallies I had Sevan 
My father’ s flock. The eve Was. drawing on, 
When by the fudden ftormy furpria’d,. I fought 
A chapel’s neighbouring fhelter; ruined now, 
But I remember when its vefper bell 
Was heard among the hills, a pleafant found, 
That made me paufe upon my homeward road, 
Awaking in me comfortable thoughts 
Of holinefs. ‘The unfparing foldiery 
Had fack’d the hamlet near, and none was left 
Duly at facred féafons to attend 
St. Agnes’ chapel. Jn the defolate pile 

s “I drove my flock, with no irreverent thoughts, 
Nor mindlefs that the place on which I trod 
Was holy ground. It was a fearful night ! 
Devoutly to the virgin faint I pray’d, 

Then heap’d the wither’d leaves that the autumn wind 
Had drifted in, and laid me down upon them, 
And fure I think I flept. But fo it was 
That, in the dead of night, faint Agnes ftood 
Before mine eyes, fuch and fo beautiful 
As when, amid the houfe of wickednefs, 

The power whom with fuch fervent love the ferved 
Veiled her with glory. And fhe feem’d.to point 
To the mofs-grown altar, and the crucifix, 

Half hid by the long grafs;—and. then I thought 

I could have withered armies with a look, 

For from the prefent faint fuch divine power 

I felt infufed.—’T was but a dream perhaps. © 

And yet methought that when a louder peal 

Burft o’er the roof, and all was left again 
Utterly dark, each bodily fenfe was clear 

And fenfible to évery circumftance 

Of time and place.’ Vol, i, Ps 2066 


This fpeech breathes an air of pious fimplicity ; and, nof- 
withitanding occafional harfhnefs of veriification; it may be 
tead with pleafure: 

There are fome additions, 2s well as fubftitutions, in the 
fourth book. To the former clafs the followiy fpeech of 
the maid belongs. 


FE was on the left night 
Before I left Domremi’s pleafant home, 
I fate befide the brook, my labouring foul 
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Full, as inebriate with divinity. 

Then Conrade! I beheld the ruffian herd 
Circle a flaming pile, where.at the ftake 

A female ftood ; the iron bruifed her breaft, 
And réand her limits wngarmented, the ‘fire 
Curl it¢ fierce flakes? I faw her countenance, 
I'kitew myfelf? Vol. i. P. 244. 


This paflage correfponds with the affertion of fome au- 
thors, that Joan,-during her ftate of profperity, predicted her 
own death, and the manner of it, Abftraétedly from every 
idea of fuperftition, we may prefume that the heroine might 
dread a reverfe of fortune, and might apprehend, in the event 
of her falling into the hands of the incenfed Englith, a fub- 
jection to a death of fire, on the imputations of herefy and 
witchcraft. 

In the fifth book, there are fcarcely any alterations ; but, 
im the fixth, we find an infertion that deferves notice. In the 
firft edition, a herald being fent in vain to defire the retreat of 
the Englifh from France, a fierce conflict enfues on his de- 
parture. Additional circumftances are now introduced, by 
which this part of the poem is rendered more firiking. The 
— general orders the meffenger to be committed to the 

ames, 


‘ That France may fee the fire, and ih defeat 
Feel aggravated fhame ! 
¢ And now they bound 

The herald to the ftake: he-cried aloud, 

And fix’d-his eye on Suffolk, * let not him 

Who girdeth on his harnefs boaft himfelf 

As he that puts it off! they come! they come f 

God and the maid!” | 

¢ The hoft of France approached, 

And Suffolk-eagerly beheid the fire 

Draw near the pile; fudden a fearful fhout 

Towards Orleans turn’d his eye, and thence he faw 

A mailed man upon @ mailed fteed 

Come thundering on. 

As when Chederles comes 

To aid the righteous on his deathlefs fteed, 

Swaying his fword with fuch refiftlefs arm, 

Such mightieft force, as he had newly quaff*d 

The hidden waters of eternal youth, 
_ ‘Tilt with the copious draught of life and’ ftrength 

Inebriate ; fuch, fo fierce, fo terrible, 

Came Conrade-thio’ the camp 3 aright, aleft, 
The affrighted Englith fcatter from his fpear ; 
Oaward he drivés, ‘and now the cifcling throng 
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Fly from the ftake, and now he checks his courfe; 
And cuts the herald’s bonds, and bids him live, 
And arm, and fight,’ and conquer. 

‘‘ Hafte thee hence 
To Orleans,” cried the warrior. Tell the chiefs 
There is confufion in the Englifh camp. 
Bid them come forth’ On Conrade’s fteed the youth 
Leapt up and hafien’d onward. He the while 
Turn’d to the war.’ Vol. i. Pp. 64. ~ 


The feventh book claims no remark. The eighth is 
fhortened by the transfer of a confiderable number of lines to 
the next book ; and the vifion of the maid, which formed the 
whole of the nimth, is omitted: but it muft not be fuppofed, 
that the poet would with to lofe the merit of this portion of 
the former work: on the contrary, he has given notice of his 
intention of publifhing it feparately. A nocturnal excurfion 
of the maid to the camp of the duke of Burgundy is among 
the fubftitutions which fuch a defalcation rendered expe- 
dient. 

On a furvey of the tenth book, we find that the prepara- 
tions for the battle of Patay are extended and improved. The 
following addition may be quoted as no unfavourable fpeci- 
men. 


: Dunois meantime 
Rode thro’ the hoft ; the fhield of dignity 
Before him borne, and in his hand he held 
The white wand of command. The open helm 
Difclofed that eye that tempered the ftrong lines 
Of fteady valour, to obedient awe 

‘ Winning the will’s aflent. ‘To fome he fpake 
Of late-earned glory ; others, new to war, 
He bade bethink them of the feats achieved 
When Talbot, recreant to his former fame, 
Fled from beleager’d Orleans. Was there-one 
Whom he had known in battle? by the hand 
Him did he take and bid him on that day 
Summon his wonted courage, and once more 
Support his chief and comrade. Happy he 
Who caught his glance or from the chieftain’s lips 
Heard his own name! joy more infpiriting 
Fills not the Pérfian’s foul, when fure he deems 
That Mithra hears propitioufly his prayer, 
And o’er the f{cattered cloud of morning pours 
A brighter ray refponfive.’ Vol. ii. P. 232. 





‘The conclufion of the poem is unaltered: but it might, we 
think, eafily have been improved. It is, at prefent, too tame 
and {piritleds. 
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Medical, Philofophical, and Vulgar Errors, of various Kinds, 
confidered and refuted. By ‘fohn Fones, M. B. 8vo0. 45. 
Boards, Cadell and Davies. 1797. 


THis lively and refpectable medical veteran has well em- 
ployed thé time, which difeafe compelled him to {pend by his 
fire, in recapitulating many vulgar errors relating to medicine 
and philofophy. Poffeffed feemingly of a {trong mind, and 
not unacquainted with medical authors, he has: been able to 
correét many erroneous opinions, though fome which he com- 
bats are now given up, and others which he endeavours to 
prove errors, are, in reality, fupported by obfervation and ex- 
periment. But fuch is the good fenfe which pervades thefe 
pages ; fuch the good humour of the author, that we fearcely 
with him to have written one fheet lefs. ‘Though much of 
his work may be deemed fuperfluous, many valuable remarks 
occur in it; and the fpirit which animates even the miftakes, 
will preferve it from négle&t. A few prejudices remain, which 
tinge the picture; for prejudices are generally violent, and 
lead, if not to * envy, hatred, and malice,’ at leaft to ¢ all un- 
charitablenefs.? We fhall fele&t a fpecimen of our author’s 
manner from fome of his early pages. . 


‘ Leéture-reading clafs.makers often find great trouble (fo there 
is in f{plitting a hair) in thofe diftin&tions without a difference they 
make in their minute divifions and fub-divifions of fevers; with 
the view, probably, of appearing fapient to their pupils, rather than 
any real ufe they can poflibly tend to. Probably the truth may lie 
between thefe and a late writer, who, with an ingenuous unafluming 
diffidence, ventures to prove, that of fevers there exifts but one fort 
only; attributing all the variations in their fymptoms to the dif- 
ferent idiofyncrafies of patients, feafons, treatment, &c. &c. And 
what ftrengthens this gentleman’s opinion not a little is the known 
fact, that two people never had exaétly the fame fymptoms in any 
fever. Mere {peculation, indeed, feldom does any good in phyfic, 
or even in philofophy or divinity; had a learned prelate, whofe 
bufinefs only it was to prove to us the reality of the demoniac 
miracle, faved himfelf the needlefs pains he took to puzzle himfelf 
and his readers, in calculating to a {crupulous nicety the number of 
devils and half-devils allotted to each pig; our belief, taking the 
whole in the lump, as the infpired apoftle relates it, would have 
been equally ftrong, and the bifhop would have efcaped much de- 
rifion. 

‘ There are very few vifitors of the fick who-do not kindly 
prefs the infirm perfon, though attended perhaps by a phyfician or 
two of great fkill, to. maké a trial, in preference to. his prefent me- 
dicines, of fome very innocent thing; which, from their own 
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knowledge,. they .aflert has been of the greateft benefit in juft fuch 
a fimilar cafe. 

‘ The firft miftake of the bufy interfering lady or gentleman 
may be (and a very dangerous one it is) in the fimilarity of the 
cafe. A fecond may be, that this innocent thing, except it be 
purely an article of food, can be of any ufe at all; none of our 
choiceft medicines being innocent things when improperly applied. 
To a perfon of a tender face who muft be fhaved, can it be any 
recommendation of a razor, that it is as innocent as a lath, which 
can never be too keen in the hands of perfons well fkilled in its 
management? And if, by an innocent thing, be meant a medi- 
cine flow and weak in its operation ; is it certain that the diforder 
May not gain a march upon it, by this trifling procraftination, and 
great lofs of time ; and this innocent noftrum be thus actually con- 
yerted into a poifonous one, for in many cafes non progredi eft 
regredi ?’ P. 22. 


‘ That, in the conftitution of a Briton, moft diforders pro- 
ceed from a fcorbutic taint in the blood,’ is no longer a vulgar 
error, and it continued fo only for a few years. That the 
ftomach does not act in the operation of vomiting, is an error 
of the author, founded on an inconclufive experiment. That 
the colon is the feat of the colic, no one believes at prefent, 
except perhaps fome fanciful etymologift. 

That it is neceffary to drink plentifully of water-gruel to 
affift the operation of a cathartic, we do not believe; and 
think, with our author, that the practice was derived from its 
utility, after taking indigeftible refinous purgatives. 

The remarks on bleeding, on the management of pregnant 
women, and of children, evince, for the moft part, found jude- 
ment and acute obfervation. The following paflage we felect 
as a general {pecimen, though our readers, we think, will 
eafily perceive that we mean to offer fome information, and 
that we-agree with Dr. Jones in his opinions. 


* That in difficult cafes, where all other medical affftance has 
Jailed, ele&ricity has performed furprifing cures. : 

For fome time it certainly was looked up to, like tar-water, as a 
cure for almoft all diforders; yet confidering the great powers of 
electricity, as an inftrument in philofophical experiments, it is not 
a little wonderful how very few ftubborn diforders it has hitherto 
been actually known in reality to have cured, To evince which, 
Dr. Graham’s confeffion, himfelf a hoft in this matter, is certainly 
proof fufficient; that, as I before hinted, notwithftanding he had an 
apparatus which far excelled every thing of the kind on the face of 
the earth, and had for ten years ten thoufamd more patients than any 
psyfician in Europe ever had, and confequently greater opportu~ 
nities of difcovering its virtue; yet upon his confcience pricking 
him, and to render mankind all the reparation in his power, that of 
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preventing them from being duped by other fubfequent eleGtrici= 

ans; he openly confeffed that, with all his eleétrical, aérial, magne- 

tical, and cceleitial apparatus, he never had in his life-time cured 

one perfon (though his. book of well-attefted cures is no fmall one, 

agreeable to the cuftom of puffing quacks), whom he might not 

have cured by the common ufual means and medicines without it. : 
As for the boafted cures of other electricians, it is nafural enough 

to conceive that a man of a warm imagination, who, having pur- 

chafed a wheel and apparatus to amufe himfelf with, from a ftrong 

defire to convert electricity to fome more teal ufe than to exhibit 

hocus~pocus tricks, fhould firft impofe upon himfelf, and then upon 

the public, ftrange fancied cures of many diforders. As to the 

queftion whether. eleétrical experiments upon the human body 

have, in faét, done moft good or harm, much may be faid on both 

fides. On one fide, interefted perfons have publifhed numerous 

accounts of pompous cures by it. But of thofe perfectly healthy, ' 
who from twelve-penny fhocks from itinerant eleétrical thow~ 

men, undergone from mere curiofity only, who have been thereby 

thrown into incurable palfies ; though many fuch have happened,, 
few of fuch cafes, as people are a little fhy in owning their difap« 

pointments, have been publifhed. Of late indeed, fince the in- 

vention of eleétrometers, eleétrifiers know a little more of the dans’ 
per attending it, and therefore will run the lefs rifque of fhocking 

the nerves fo terribly as formerly. 

‘ All I can, from my own knowledge, fay is, that after having 
feen a great variety of trials long perfitted in, and conduéted by 
profeffed electricians, in a variety of diforders, I had recommended 
trials to be made in, fuch as gutta ferenas, palfies, chronic rheuma- 
tifms, fcrophulous eyelids, &c. I never faw one fuccefsfal cure. 
Neverthelefs, I do not prefume to fuppofe, that for the fugacious 
pains of low-fpirited hyfterical: people, of ftrong expectations of 
cure, from crede guod habes et habes, fome relief may not have been 
given them by eleétricity, as it very often has happened ftom no-« 
thing at all, that is to fay, from Mefmer's tricks. 1 have never 
known it tried in the cafe of the fufpenfion of vital aétion in 
drowned perfons, where, from its being fo powerfully active an 
inftrument, I am inclined to believe it'may pofiibly be of fervice, 
but I never had an opportunity of trying-it.’ Pp. 180. 


Various errors are feattered through this volume, partly, as 
we have faid, from a little prejudice, partly, becaufe the ex- 
tehlive profeffional practice of the writer prevented him, in a 
great meafure, from profiting by the experience of the late(t 
authors. An examination of all his miftakes would de- 
tain us too long; yet we ought to blame fuch hafty and inju- 
dicious remarks as the following. 


‘ That froft is owing to nitrous particles in the air, 
‘ By no means ; for fpirit of nitre diffolves ice. 


Pa 
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* It is difficult to account how water quenches fire. 
¢ It is not from its coldnefs, becaufe -hot water quenches it a 
well as cold; Not from its»moitture, becaufe fpirits of wine wilk 
not quench it. It is effected by us keeping off the free accefs of 
air from it; for coals on fire, included in a veffel where no frefh 
air is admitted, though blown upon by a bellows ‘included in the 
fame veflel, will go out. sInSststTqs 


© Pit coal has of late been faid to owe its origin to extenfive 
woody tracts buried in the earth by the deluge, as appears by 
chemical analyfis. 


© ‘Rhe travels of fuch philofophers feem not to have extended 
far from their laboratories. Coal being well known to be a foffil 
like other minerals, with regular veins, ftrata, &c. and to have ac- 
quired none of its qualities from wood, turf, or any vegetables, any 
more than petroleum, Barbadoes tar, &c. 


© That amber is of vegetable origin, the exfudation of certain trees. 
* It has been found at Kenfington and in many gravel-pits.’ 
P. 92. 


To thefe obfervations we may thus reply. Froft certainly 
does not arife from nitrous particles in the air: it is not, how- 
ever, for the reafon affigned; fince that alludes to fpirit of 
nitre, but becaufe‘no nitrous particles ever exift in it. “Water 
extinguifhes fire by being converted into fteam, which carries 
off its heat. Coal is certainly produced originally by vegeta- 
ble matter, though by a more circuitous courfe than 1s ufually 
apprehended; and amber is of vegetable origin, where-ever 
it may be found. 





Canterbury Tales. Volume the Second. By Sophia Lee. Svo. 
7s. Boards. Robinfons. 1798, 


WHEN we noticed the preceding volume of thefe tales *, 
we objected to the circumftance from which they derive their 
title: we thought that they would have appeared bettér with- 
out the Introduction. The prefent volume has furnifhed an- 
other reafon for that opinion; it is occupied by one tale, 
which feems too long for a.young lady to relate to her fellow- 
travellers. 4a 

The two volumes are not the work of the faime lady, the 
fecond being written by the well-known authorefs of the Re- 
cefs, and of the Chapter of Accidénts, one of the beft of our 
modern comedies. The prefent tale will not diminifh the re- 





* Sce Crit. Rev. New Arr, Vol. XXII. p, I7¢, 
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putation of this lady. _Many-of its events are flrange, and, 
we may fay, cpedhebie but they aré calcalated to excite a 
ftrong interéft ; andsthofe readers who begin'the ftory of the 
two Emilys will not in-all probability, defift ull they finith 
if. ' “Share pee 7" “4 Oi j 

Emily Fita-allen,. the: dependent upon her godmother lady 
Bellarney, is reprefented as hoping to fupplapt-Emily Arden, 
the grandchild of that lady, in her affection and in her. will, 
When the will is’ opened, Mifs Arden is found fole heirefs. 
Her generous teinper immediately prompts her to offer inde- 
pendence to the difappointed favourite, 


“ Recollect, my dear Emily,” faid fhe mildly, “ how patiently I 
have borne, during my whole life, my. grandmother’s. partiality for 
you; mor thus repine that fhe has at her death duly confidered an 
affectionate, unoffending child.—-Let me lighten your affliction, not 
add to it—-I am not yet by Jaw impowered to fay how [ will pro- 
vide for you; but be affured the proportion of fortune I fhall offer 
you, if I live to be miflrefs here, fhall not difgrace your education, 
or my own; nor fhall you ever have reafon to think yourfelf for- 
gotten, by lady Bellarney, while Emily Arden reprefents her,” 
Dafhing with fuperlative infolence the hand of mifs Arden from 
hers, the difappointed mifs Fitzallen arofe from her feat —the na- 
tural majefty of her form dilated by paffion to an almoft fiendlike 
grandeureeher large dark eyes flafhing with fuper-natural bright- 
nefs, and all the rage of her heart burning in {carlet teints on her 
cheeks.——** Who could miflead you fo far, Mifs Arden,” cried the, 
when words came to her affiftance, “as to make you believe J 
would ever owe any thing to Sir Edward Arden’s daughter? Since 
he has taught-you how to ftep between me, and the provifion long 
mine by. promife, keep it all—dear to you may one day be the 
acquifition— your whole fortune could not buy off my hatred, nor 
could the empire of the world buy off my revenge.’ Pp. g2.- 


From her birth mifs Arden has been deftined for the bride 
of her coufin the marquis of Lenox. The knowledge of this 
deftination produces oppofite effects on the two confins; he 
loathes the bride of his father’s choice even while the is un- 
known to him; but Emily has already given her affections to 
the man whom fhe has been taught to confider as her future 
hufband, She meets him at a fete in the Highlands, mafqued, 
and at a time when fhe is fuppofed to be in Ireland: her pre. 
poffeffion is confirmed by this meeting, but fhe has the mortifi- 
cation to hear from his own mouth, while he is addreffing 
her in the language of love, that he never intends to martify 
his eyes with the fight of his coufin, chofen for him by others 
—a ruftic bred in the wilds of [reland, the object of his- con- 
ftant ¥idicule. Mortified as Emily is at this difcovery, the yet 
hopes to gain the heart of Lenox and, with the afliftance of 
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fir Edward her father, the throws herfelf in his Das as Maria,” 


a peafant’s daughter, and wins his affections. Sir Edward, 
with a view of ftrengthening this attachment, perpetually ré- 
minds him of his coufin, ‘To avoid thefe folicitations, Lenox 
refolves to travel; he correfponds with Marian during this 
time ; and fir Edward accompanies him, exulting in the fuc- 
cefs of the fcheme. During their journey, a young Italian is 
recommended to them as one whofe talents in painting and 
mufic would be ufeful and entertaining on their way,and whora 
it would be charity to employ. Lenox foon attaches himfelf 
to Hypolito; one evening he returns from a banquet ; 


* The day was not clofed. when he came home; but Hypolito, 
who was drawing, had already called for lights, As the marquis 
entered the magnificent fuite of rooms allotted to himfelf and 
friends, his eye was led through them all, to the laft, where he faw 
Hypolito deeply engaged with his fubjeét, Shades over the wax- 
lights foftened the glare, and gave the mott feminine delicacy to the 
youth’s naturally delicate complexion. ‘His dark locks broke in 
redundant curls over the faireft forehead in the world, and played 
upon his throat and neck, the heat having obliged him to throw 
open his fhirt collar, Suddenly he took the piece he was drawing, 
and, holding it behind the light, to furvey it, the marquis corld ‘not 
avoid obferving the whitenefs and fasalinets of his hands. “ For 
your own credit and mine,” cried the marquis, gaily feizing ‘his 
young favourite by the fhoulder, “ row, ride, drive, dig do fome- 
thing to get rid of this white fkin, and ‘thofe” delicate hands ; for T 
cannot long ftand the raillery I have encountered for this ‘north 
palit; aud you myft ‘make up your mind to be confidtred as a 
woman in future, unlefs you contrive to get fomething more the 
look of a man,” Jt was only by chance the marquis removed his 
eve from the landfcape he had taken from Hypolito, to raife it to 
his face; but, dropping the drawing from his hands, it there ‘be-" 
came ina manner rivetted. That beauty, always toa delicate fora 
man, had now the fofteft charm of woman, a mantling futfufion, a 
downcaft grace. The dangerous filence that followed, was at 
length, in a faltering vojce, broken by fir Edward's:nephew, * And 
what embodied angel, then, are you,” cried he, “ dropt from the tkies 
only to guide and guard me r”’—The marquis fpoke in the moft 
winning voice; yet the charmer replied:not; but, finking on his 
fhoulder as he knelt at her feet, hid there her blufhies, and communi- 
cated her tremblings.— Let no one vaunt fidelity, who avoids not 
danger.—The marquis, already fevered by wine, found the inptoxi- 
cation now pafling into his fonl. The fair, the pure image of the 
diftant Marian vanifhed from his memory ; we he faw, heard,. 


thought of, only this namelefs, trembling, charmer, That fhe had 
followed him by choice, was very obvious ; — for his fake had -en- 
dused inconvenience, indignity, fatigue, and even fervile degrae 
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dation. ‘The entreaties*he redoubled to extort her fecret, bewil- 
dered more and more, every moment, a head and heart already con- 
fufed and impaffioned ; nor were the tears fhe now profufely poured 
forth, wanting to confirm her influence over the furprifed, delighted 
lover. How, then, were- his feelings awakened, when fhe at length 
avowed herfelf the flighted, detefted daughter of fr Edward Arden” 
P, 134. 

That mifs Fitz-allen fhould have been able to pafs in Italy 
as a native, is not the moft improbable part of this adventure, 
She has no attachment to Lenox; and her only motive for 
marrying him (for they are immediately married) is to _re+ 
venge herfelf on Emily, whofe movements fhe had watched, 
and whofe happinefs the refolved to blaft. It is fcarcely to be 
credited that charac¢ters of fuch unmingled evil are in exift- 
ence; and even if there had exifted a woman fo wicked as 
to have formed fuch a plan, fhe muft have united the powers 
with the wickednefs of a fiend, or fuccefs would have been 
impoffible. She expeéts no advantage from the marriage: 
even at the time, fhe is attached to and connected with another . 
man; malignity, a pure, difinterefted malignity, is her only 
ftimulus. 

Immediately after the ceremony Lenox feeks Sir Edward, 
to furprife him with the news of his daughter’s difguife and 
matriage ; but on this evening an earthquake deftroys a great 
part of Meffina. Sir Edward and Lenox efcape ; but Hypo- 
lito is loft. Lenox-conceals his anguifh, remembers Marian, 
and departs before his uncle with an intention of returning to 
England, 

Near Laufanne he meets with two Englifh females. One 
(rather curioufly appareled for a traveller in Switzerland) 


* was wrapt in a riding robe of black velvet lined with white 
fatin, and girt to her waift by a cord of filver. A pale blue velvet 
hat with a plume of white feathers, was thrown carelefsly on one 
fide, yet tied under her chin by a white and filver handkerchief.’ 
P. 169. 


He recognifes his Marian, and rejoices in the lofs of Hypo- 
lito, whofe ftrange ftory he conceals... ‘They join fir Edward ; 
and the marquis and Emily are married at Naples. 

The ceremony. is fearcely concluded, when Hypolito at- 
tracts the eye of the marquis, and holds up her wedding-ring. 
He falls fenfelefs at the fight. After his recovery his life is 
embittered by this undivulged connection, the more fo when 
he learns that Hypolito is the mifs Fitz-allen who has {worn 
eternal hatred to Pr aily. 

. It is utterly improbable that Lenox fhould have remained in 
the fame city with this wom: knowing the power which the 
4 
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poffeffed ovér him, and well acquainted with her diabolical 
charaéter. , T[o,continue at Naples was almoft to deferve the 
misfortunes, that,enfued. Valuable jewels sare fent over to 
Emily by her father-in-law: they are feen and admired by ~ 
every one; and Lenox foon receives this billet: * Hypolito is 
charmed with the jewels; in three days’ time they muft. be 


fent, or ‘you abide the confequence.’ An éafy fiction procures 


them from Eimily: a carriage and horfes, the prefent of fir 
Edward to his daughter, are obtained in the fame manner by 
mifs Fitz/allen. ” Sir'Edward fees her withthe jewels, driving 
the carriage: he follows her, and learns that fhe whom he had 
imagined the miftrefs of Lenox is in reality his wife. He 
haftens to him, and gives him a piftol; and, at the firft fire, 
Lenox falls. / | , | 4 Ba ) 
The remainder of the ftory is ‘equally improbable, and yet 
interefting. Sir Edward makes his daughtet again affume the 
name of mifs Arden; but, hafty and’ harfh as his conduét is, 
a fufficient excufe was to be found in his feelings; nor fhould 
Emily, after fhe has recovered her hufband and learned all the 
paft tranfactions, dread and diflike her father.’ A full expla- 
nation to him. would have fettled every thirig ; and the former 
marriage might have been annulled. Inftead of this obvious 
conduct, Emily choofes to make fir Edward believe that the 
is dead, leave her child to his care, and retire with Lenox, and 
the little money arifing from the fale of her jewels and other 
articles, to a cottage on her own eflate in Ireland. They dwell 
there unknown and unfufpected for many years, till a difco- 
“er length renders all happy. mais bitte tie 
uch is the hiltory of the two Emilys, which, faulty as its 
plan certainly is, will be read with pleafure and emotion. 
The ftyle is frequently inaccurate;’and alfo affected. We 
often find fentences rendered. ob{cure by omiflions of con- 
necting words. : 


‘ The grand enthufiafm of her nature blending the hallowed 
charm of another world with the wild vifions of this, [which] the 
nurfery leaves on every mind, at times almoft led her to believe 
[ that} her prayers were, heard, and [ that} heaven granted to her 
forrowful foul this vifionary intercourfe with him, [whom] it no 
longer permitted her to behold.’ P. 304. — “ihe 


Lenox, in his narrative to Emily after his recovery, fays, 
¢ on the ground were {cattered flowers, which, as perifhing, 
fhe had ca(t from her bofom. I gathered them up as devout 
pilgrims do holy reliques, and thruiting them into mine, badé 
them thus return to Emily.’ This is a conceit fit only for the 
Jove-fonnet of one shake imagination is warmer’ than’ his 
heart. We do not admire the ‘paflage refpeCting feulpture : 
the deathy appearance of a ftatue, to-us at leaft,-aftords no 


a 








delight. A turnpike road is defcribed as wandering in grace. 
ful undulation, But no paffage in the work ftruck us as being 
worfe worded than the defcription of a fcene near the Alps. 


¢ Ovér the deep and woody glen the |houfe was feated in, im- 
pended an enormous mountain, on whofe aged hcad-hung treffes of 
{now, that threatened to inter the hamlet with every blaft that 
blew : — beyond and around, far as the eye cauld reach, his nume- 
rous and ancient brethren, of different heights and hideous afpeéts, 
with grotefque yet chilling beauty, gave elevation to the mind, 
while they compreffed the nerves.” _ | 


A burlefque writer could fcarcely have crowded a fentence 
with imere jncongruities, or concluded it with a ‘worfe anti- 
thefis. ore 

We have pointed out the faults of this tale with fome mi- 
nutenefs, becanfe any production of mifs Lee merits attention. 
We cannot think the prefent performance equal ta her Recefs; 
but it is certainly the offspring of genius. F | 

“pve ee 
The Effential Principles of the Wealth of Nations, illuftrated, 
in Oppofition to fome Falfe Doétrines of Dr. Adam Smith, 

and others. 8vo." 38. Sewed. Becket. 1797. 


POULITICAL feience has, from the time of Adam Smith, 
been exhibited in a fyftematic form: but, with a {trong bafis 
in truth, have been intermixed fome errors of importance. 
This confideration gave rife to the prefent work; and the 
writer has’ accurately ftudied the fubje@t. He has made him- 
felf mafter of the‘fyftem of the French ceconomifts ; and, by 
a juft comparifon of the two fyftems, has detected the errors 
of both. he eeconomifts divide fociety into two clafles, the 
productive and the unproduétive. “The former clafs confifts 
of the proprietors and the cultivators, of land; the Jatter, of 
thofe who neither poffefs land. nor cultivate it. The cecono- 
miits err in placing the proprietors in the produ@tive clafs: 
Smith fays, they are in the wrong when they place artificers, 
manufacturers, and merchants, in the unproductive clafs; and 
he explains himfelf by a metaphor, or (as our author pro- 
perly obferves), he quibbles on the meaning of the word 
barren. The arguments of Smith are well confuted in the 
work-before us; and indeed it fhould feem, that a very little 
attention to the meaning of the words produdfive and unpro- 
duétive, might determine the queftion. For the proprietor 
“who lets his land, and the merchant who only exchanges 
fome products for others, certainly do not produce any thing. 
f the cultivators fhould be totally idle for three or four years, 
we imight eafily conceive what would become of the unpro- 
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ductive ‘claffes. But, though we fhould only call the clafs of 


cultivators productive, it does not follow that the others are 
ufelefs. Several orders in them, as manufaéturers, various 
artifts, &c. are in the prefent ftate of fociety abfolutely necef- 
fary; but they are not to be deemed of equal or fuperior im- 
portance to the clafs of cultiyators. ‘The chief attention of 
government is due to the latter clafs ; and the mercantile and 
manufacturing claffes will, in fubferviency to that body of 
men, increafe the wealth and happinefs of the nation. _ 

"We not only agree with the author in the preference which 
he gives to the agricultural fyftem, but alfo in the conviction, 
that we want no treaties of commerce, no ericouragement to 
manufactures, to increafe ten-fold the riches of our country. 
Let us look at home, and cultivate to the utmoft; and the 
wealth, which is now expended in abfurd mercantile or colo- 
nial projects, would, on our barren waftes and commons, pro- 
duce real returns to the country. 

It does not appear to be effential to a fociety, that the clafs 
of proprietors of land fhould fubfift ; for focieties have exifted 
without fuch a clafs. How, then, is it to be rendered effential 
to any focicty/ The writer anfwers, by giving it an .appro- 
priate occupation. What the proprietors will fay, may be con- 
jeCtured from the clamour they make, when the {tate looks 
to them for defence. Yet our author feems to be in the 
right; and thete are many advantages attendant on his fyftem. 


¢ The fum of twenty-five millions fterling, making between one 
third and one fourth of the whole income of Great Britain, being 
paid by the cultivators to the proprietors of land, and being, as 
appears, an aéttal-burden upon the community, reafon and found 
policy point it out as thé natural fund for the defence of the com- 
munity. ‘When thus applied by the. legiflature, the pofleffors of 
thofe rents inftantly become not only an effential clafs in fociety ; 
but an honourable clafs likewife; for honour will ever be freely 
allowed to thofe, whofe profeffion it is to be ready to rifk their lives 
m the defence of the community. 

- © A cafe of danger to this kingdom can hardly be fuppofed, 
that would require the military exertions of every fourth perfon in 
it, that is, that would abforb the fourth part of its yearly income, 
or in other words, the whole of the land rents. A part of thofe 
rents therefore may, without the rifk of any deficiency in point of 
defence, be appropriated to the annual maintenance of the fourth 
. ential elafs in foviety, namely, the effential and honourable clafs 
of inftructors. 

* A full fourth, or, perhaps, near a third of the annual national 
income being thus applied, or applicable to the fupport of the de- 
fenders and inftructors, the people ought to be exempted from every 
fpecies of taxation for the purpofes of defence and inftruétion, that 
is, government ought to draw the whole of the national fupplies ‘in 
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all cafes, from the rents of lands, as thofe rents afford an ample 
fund for every fuppofed cafe of emergency.’ P. 53. 


A proprietor of land, who ftarts at this propofition, would 
do well to confider the refult to himfelfand the kingdom from 
the prefent fyftem of taxation, to invefligate the real caufe of 
the high price of provifions, and to compare the prefent ftate 
of this country, in wealth, comfort, and population, with what 
it was in the reign of queen Elizabeth. He might then fee 
the futility of Young’s arguments, and would laugh at our 
coiners’ of imaginary paper money. ‘The efficacy of the tax 
is thus calculated: | 


_ § The rent of the land owners I fhall ftate at only 1-4th of the 
general produce; and four fhillings in.the pound of that rent de- 
manded by government, is one 1-sth of it. Now 1-sth of 1-4th 
is equal to one Ie20th; that is, a Jand tax of four fhillings in the 
pound would be equivalent to one fhilling in the pound of the 
whole national income. In Great Britain arereckoned 72 millions 
of acres, and upwards. Now, of thofe 72 millions of acres, fup- 
pofe 16 millions to be of little or no value, and that 16 millions 
more are required for horfes, this will leave 40 millions for the ° 
fuftenance of man, . Of thofe 40. millions of productive acres, one 
twentieth, or two millions of acres, are demanded by government 
for defence. ‘This government fhare, therefore, allowing eight 
acres for the fuftenance of one man, would enable Great Britain to 
maintain 250,000 men.. But it may be faid, that a war eftablifh- 
ment would require more than 250,000 men. I allow it. But 
would not a peace eftablifhment require much fewer; therefore 
Joining the two together, and taking the average, that average would 
be found not to exceed a land tax of four fhillings in the pound ; 
nay, would probably not exceed three fhillings in the pound.’ p.83, 


. We thus fweep away all Kearfley’s tax-tables, and we come 
back to the oldfyftem of our Saxon anceftors — the trinoda 
neceffitas or threefold obligation, laid upon all pofleffors of 
land. Thus, 


* when the land proprietors fhall conneét themfelves more with 
government, and government fhall difconneét itfelf more from the 
money-lenders, the athletic vigour of the nation will-incréafe, and 
all apprehenfion of a financial convulfion will vanith.’ P. 89. 


~ The -confequences of. a deviation: from: this. principle are 
well deduced; and if our author may be thought to extendhis 
views farther than the generality of his readers, and may feem 
to them romantic in deicribjng the good effects of the agricul- 
tural fyftem, the principles,which he flates deferve exami- 
nation; for, inftead of fictitious riches and the alarms attend- 
ant upon .the artifices of ynoney-jobbers, they lay the foun- 
dation for real wealth, and the true profperity and honour of 
a country, 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
POLITICS. 


Earl tht Ry a Son. of Si, Patrick, -Smail Bun Qse. 6a, 
Harding. 1798; 


THE peer whofe title introduces this pcoudele has ditingvidhed 
himfelf both in. the fenate and in the field; and his exertions in 
favour of his countrymen, whom he confidered as injured and 
oppreffed, have lately attraéted much attention. But his recom- 
mendation 6f conciliatory meafurés’ did not avail ;’ afid Ireland is 
‘ convulfed with inteftine war. 

The earl’s endeavours to promote a change of fyftem in Ireland 
are not merely vindicated by the *Son of St. Patrick,’ but are 
highly applauded ; and ‘his repreferitations of military oppreffion 
are fupported againft the contradictions of the lord-chancellor 
Clare. But the  rigotous and crue] proceedings of the ruling 
powers are faid to be lefs imputable to the Englith minifters, than 
to their Trifft advifers. The former 

€ are hood-winked and mifled by a vindictive, imperious, and 
unrelenting native oligarchy; an oligarchy that has fometimes 
muttered defiance to the cabinet of England itfelf,’ p. 51. 





¢ As the immortal Chatham once faid, that there was, fomething 
behind the throne greater than the throne itfelf ; fo at the prefent 
moment it will very probably be found, that there i is fomething in 
‘Treland behind the vice-regal throne, much greater too thanyeven 
the throne itfelf. And, uniil the harpy is removed, ‘there will be 
no peace for that diftracted kingdom ! ; 

* One foothing aé of glorious clemency; the leaft. difpofition 
towards conciliation ; will contribute more to remove the errors of 
the mifled, than ten thoufand aéts of rigour. As to traitors, let 
them be factificed by law to the vengeance of their country. . But | 
involve not a whole nation in the treafon, by an almoft general 
profcription : nor ever permit an Irifiman to become a duke of 
Alva.’ Pp. 52. 

The writer throws an air of burlefque over his performance, by 
his affected language. We quote two paflages by way of exeme 
plification, ) 

* Until the keen fword is fheathed! Or, at, any rate, until it is 
fweetly wreathed by the olive ! ~Until the brow of rigour is unknit, 
and the government refts..for a. moment on its arms! Until the 
loud voice of authority mingles the foft tenor notes of conciliation, 
with its harfh double bafs of terror; no breath can attune the 
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Aiofian harp of Hibernia, to any other founds than thofe of forrows 
and of fighs.’.r.54-, ~~) } Vi JLT Ly! 





€ While the one arm of the empire is under the dreadful inflic- 
tion of an inceffantly: military phlebotomy, without any other 
ftyptic being applied than its own blood; can it be imagined that 
its ability toedefend the impérial crown, will be as vigorous and 
overpowering, as when all<its mufcles are entire, and the whole 
cuticle is unprobed, and unblemifhed? By no means, Apply then 
inftantly a conciliatory balfam to the fanguifluous arm, before it 
mortify, atid perhaps drop off ; and let the beneficent heir appa- 
rent be honoured with the patriot operation!’ _P, 79. 


The author’s fentiments, however, are unexcéptionable ; and 
the examples which he ftates of the ill effeéts of coercion and vio-~ 
lence are worthy of notice. 


The Queftion as it flood in March 1798. 8vo. 6d. Faulder. 
| 1798. 

Not only the queftion, as it ftood in the month of March 
laft, but the queftion which. was agitated at the rife of the war, 
and various points connected with the progrefs of it, are here dif- 
cuffed. ) 

In June 1792, the queftion was, whether his Britannic majefty 
fhould ufe his good offices to * put a-ftop to the progrefs of a con- 
federacy again{ft France, which threatened the peace, the liberty, 
and the happinefs of Europe.’ This point was decided in the 
negative by the members of the cabinet, as a// the ‘parties con- 
cerned did not folicit the interference of our court. | But (fays this 
writer) \ 


‘ When a/ the parties in a war agree to defire the interpofition 
of a neutral power, no friendly offices are wanted to bring them 
back to a pacific temper. Peace is almoft as good as made, when 
all the ‘contending’ parties are difpofed to defire it. The obvious 
duty of a common friend, the true policy of a generous, or even of a 
prudent government, is‘to employits good offices, and to exert its 
influence with thofe powers, which may be lefs inclined to views 
of moderation, to encourage and promote a pacific difpofition, and 
to favour that party, which feems the readieft to liften to reafonable 
overtures, and to make conceflions for the benefit of general ac 
commodation. ©.Such'were the wife and honourable duties of Eng- 
land, when: his ‘majefty’s mediation was folicited and refufed.’ 
P. 3. 

- "The condu€ of the court to M.°Chauvelit is cenfured by our 
author; and’ the complaints! of that minifter: are reprefented as 
well-founded. The difmiffion of’ M. Maret, and the refufal of a 
paflport to a new plenipotentiary, are afterwards condemned, as 
they cannot be faid to be ftrong inftances of a moderate or a paci« 
fic difpofition. 


| 
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With regard to the declaration of .war, it is obferved that fuch # 


denunciation - 


¢ is not an act of aggreflion. Tt rather fuppofes an antecedent 
injury received, and fatisfation demanded and refufed, Whether ' 
well founded or not, it affumes the character of franknefs and 
magnanimity, by announcing the hoftility it intends, and putting - 
the enemy on his defence. If our ground was good, if the war 
on our fide was juft at any time, it was fo before February 1793, 
and our declaration fhould have preceded theirs’ [that of the French]. 
‘In the conduct of great affairs, the advantages of cunning are’ 
very inconfiderable. By provoking a challenge, or driving your 
opponent to break the peace, you may poffibly have the law on°* 
your ‘fide ina private quarrel, Between nations this is not polis 
cy, but deceit: and a poor deceit too, that deceives nobody. 
The real agereffor is he, who refufes fatisfaétion, and forces his 
adverfary to aflault him.’ P. 9. 


After fome obfervations, not altogether new, on the fucceflive 
negotiations with the French, the queftion of the danger of the 
country is loofely {tated ; and it is faid, that it | 


* is now at the utmoft ftrain of all its remaining refources, not 
for the purpofe of attempting any vigorous operation againft a vul- 
nerable enemy, which, if it fucceeded, might reduce them to rea- 
fonable terms, but, if poffible, to defend the two iflands againft an 
invafion, which the enemy may continue to hold over us, with 
very little effort on their part, or’ [without] * much inconvenience to 
their affairs, until the nerves and finews of England are broken by. 
exertions, unavailing while they laft for any purpofe of attack, and 
impoflible to be continued. With all the means of fuccefs, and 
weapons of victory in his hands, Mr, Pitt has made the French 
republic what it is.’ P, 23. | 





* This ifland, untouched by an enemy, is fhaken and wafted by 
its ungenerous efforts to crufh a diftraéted, falling nation; while 
France, in the midft of horrible couvdlliains, extends her bafis, 
and lifts her head above the world. Yet the fame councils’ [coun- 
Jels} ‘are continued, and the fame courfes are purfued. Expeéta- 
tion is maintained againft experience, and confidence nourifhed by 
difappointment.’ Pp. 24. 


This pamphlet is not well written; but it contains fome remarks 
not injudicious, and animadverfions not intemperate. 


4n Examination of Mr. Wakefield’s Reply to the Bifhop of Lan- 
_ daff’s Addre/s, By Fohn Ranby, Efq. 8vo. 15. 6d. Stock- 
dale. 1798. 


John Ranby, efq. informs us, that he belongs to a troop of 
volunteer cavalry ; and he forgets, that, when he enters into the 
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fields of controverfy, there are certain rules for behaviour as effen- 
tial, perhaps, as the orders which he receives on a field-day. Mr, 
Wakefield calls in queftion the minifter’s fincerity in the negotia- 
tions at Lifle; and our efquire gives thefe reafons for not attending 
to his arguments, 


* Becaufe, 1ft, the fincerity of our miniftry, and. the infincerity 
of the French in the negotjation of Lifle, was’ [ were] ‘ proved, almoft 
to the very filencing of oppofition, by Mr. Pitt in his fpeech on the 
addrefs of the houfe of commons upon: the event of that negotia- 
tion. At leaft if he failed, I have not vanity enough to engage in 
an argument which Mr. Pitt could not maintain. 2dly, The iffue 
of that negotiation did not in any degree depend upon the fincerity 
or infincerity of out mimiftry ; but on a circumftance which could 
not be affected by: either:’ P. 27. 


We believe that much infolent and overbearing language has 
been ufed on the fubjeét of thefe negotiations ; but, if oppofition 
has been filenced, the obfervers have not been convinced; and the 
fecond reafon is unfatisfaétory, as long as there are grounds for 
believing that the delay in the negotiation arofe from a wifh, on 
our part, to avail ourfelves of the diftraéted {tate of the French 
councils. But, whether the minifter was fincere or not, certainly 
fufpicion does attach itfelf to the negotiation ; and time will proba- 
bly prefent us with documents, from which we may form a deci- 
five opinion. In the mean time, who can juftify the following 
language ? 

¢ Mr. Wakefield’s minute examination is therefore a mere vehi- 
cle of abufe againft the miniftry, unfounded, {candalous, and im- 
pertinent ; I ufe the word in its ftriét fenfe, for it is perfeétly irre- 
levant to the queftion propofed, “ the trial of the difpofition of 
the French directory to peace.” Pp. 28. 


The attorney-general has taken Mr. Wakefield’s pamphlet out 
of our jurifdiction ; and to his notice we recommend this cavalier, 
left, from the example lately given by high authority, the two au- 
thors fhould be inclined to take up weapons more dangerous than 
their pens. 


An 4ddrefs to the People of Great Britain. By George Burges, 
B. A. 8vo. 1s. Longman. 1708. 


This addrefs exhibits a candid view of the ftate of public opi- 
nions, and difplays the progrefs of knowledge in producing refor- 
mation and rendering corruption odious. We have not lately feen 
any expoftulation in favour of unanimity, which we can fo fafely 
recommend for the purity of its principles, and the calm and 
Chriftian-like appeal made to thes underftanding, rather than the 
paffions of the people. It is not more certain that we ought to 
reje& the interference of a foreign power, than that it is our duty 
to favour the caufe of reformation by our own exertions. The 
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following fentiment cannot be too deliberately weighed by thofe 
who wifh to perpetuate abufes even amici the evils which they 
create. 

‘ If public opinion be favourable to the caufe of revolution, 
our fleets and our armies fight againft “it to no purpofe. If the 
voice of the people demand a renovation of government through- 
out the world, all military force oppofed to that voice will be 


found as fmall duft upon the balance.’ Pp. 3. 

On the other hand, thofe who wanton in the idea of revolution 
would do well to remember, that 

‘ the difference between reformation, the deliberate work of 
time, and revolution, the mad impulfe of the moment, is by far 
too confiderable to be treated with difdain.’ Ps 7s 





¢ Premature revolution has been the prolific fource of many, I 
might fay of moft, of thofe horrible excefles which have blotted 
the fair face of freedom, and difgraced the renovation of govern- 
ment in France; and, if care be not taken, this is the fatal rock 
upon which England will fplit too.’ Pp. 9. 


The Progre/s of Delufion; or,an Addrefs to all Parties : expofing 

the Influence and Effedis of popular Credulity and Indolince, and 
pointing out the only Means of being preferved from national Ruine 
8vo, 1s. Hatchard, 1798. 


The firft part of this pamphlet is occupied on the popular delu~ 
fions in manners,’ literature, and amufements; and the remarks are 
applicable to both parties: but the chief objedt is to expofe po- 
litical delufions borrowed from the fafhionable notions of liberty, 
which republican writers have endeavoured to difieminate ; and 
here it may be expected that parties will differ. Many years,. we 
apprehend, mutt elapfe before the reformers and_anti-reformers 
fhall have afcertained their refpective portions of delufion. In the 
mean time, our author recommends unanimity as the ‘ only means 
of being preferved from national ruin;’ and, if fuch a concur- 
rence fhould take place, it will be a plain proof that one party has 
facrificed its delufions to the public good. 


Pepper and Salt; or, a Letter to the Armed Affociators of Great 
Britain, containing Remarks on the Mifchief of Sedition; Pro= 
' grefs of Treafon ; Cowardice ‘of Irifh Traitors; Origin of the 
- War; Facobin New/papers ; Liberty of the Prefs; French Fra- 
ternity ; Armed Coalition; Defence of Ourfelves ; Deftrudion of 
the French; and Peace to the Wor ld. Svo. 1s. Downes. 
1708, 
This modeft and able writer declares, that, ¢ if certain acquitted 
Selons had been timely hanged as they merited, very many lives had 
been faved, that have been, and muft be forfeited, through the 
Jolly of thofe acquittals ;’ that Mr. Fox at the Whig Club made 
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him. ‘ think of, Sau/ and, the witch of Endor,) 8c, &c. The reft 
is a ‘compound. of traitors, vipers, wretches, Scoundrels, villains, 
and other ingr ients, for which the author muft have put all the 
force of Billingfgate in-fequifition. We-do not remember to have 
before’ met with fuch-a-collefiom of vulgar-abufe, falfehood, and 
nonfenfe, as we here find'to our extreme difguft. | . 


7 Unite | or Pall ow ‘120. Gd. “Wright. rT 


This petite-piece is, ‘afcribed | tothe pen of the, earl of Carlifle 
The writer, whoever he may be, deals in generals, and has gone 
ceived that . broad affertion is the beft ftyle. for a popular tract of 
{mall dimenfions. ,He,maintains that, by thé conte flon of France 
herfelf, fhe was the aggreffor in the war; that,. with all our care 
and all our humiliation, we fhould only Have obtained fome fute 
penfion of our fate, or, as dean Swift exprefles it, ‘ the humble 
favour of being laft devoured ;’ and -that, in both Gur attempts 
for the reftoration- of peace, France evinced, in the clearelt 
manner, her determined refolution to continue the war, The 
conclufion i is, that we muft unite, or fall before this implacable 
enemy. _ We fhall not examine the validity of the pofitions above 
ftated-; for that, the author fays (and we. believe him), male be 
¢ unprofitable talk. é ach 


Subflance of an Addrefs to a Parochial Meeting held at hifoick, 
in the County of Middlefex, on Tuefday, the 20th Feb: 2998, :t0 
,confider the Propriety of a Voluntary Contribution for the nears 
ofthe Country. By ‘Sir CG. W. Rou/e Boughton, Bart. My P 
Chairman of the Meeting. Publifre. d at the Requeft of the’ Gern- 
mittee and Inhabitants. Sve. 15, - Stockdale... 2798,» 


In, this fpirited addrefs, the author reviews:the prockesiiie of 
the French im their internal, government. and.external ,relations,..and 
urges the neceflity of contributing liberally to,¢he defence: ofour 
country againft the meditated invafion, Kew of his pofitions are 
untenable ; and he has made fuch. a felection. of the prominept 
features of the French, condué in the conquered territories, sxmniyt 
have made a ftrong impreffion on the minds of, his hearers. ...). 


Democratic Principles illufrated by Example) «By Peter Porce- 
pine. - Part the Firft.. 12m0./ 3dv 2 Wright... 179830> ' 


The author etideavours to prove the mifthiefs of democratic 
Gee oat by the influence of which, he fays, it’ appears ‘that there 

ve been *two millions of perfons thutdered in France, finte' it 
- has ‘called itfelf a republic; among whom ate reckoned two huh- 
dred ‘arid fifty thoufand women, two hundred and fifty thoufand 
children (befides thofé murdered in the womb) and. twenty-four 
thoufand Chriftian priefis.’ Thefe numbers feem to be exaggerated 
euphonia caufé; for nothing tickles the ear of a party writer fo 
much as hundreds of thoufands and millions; but enough of in- 


Crit Rey. Vou, XXL. Fane, 1798. Q. 
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nocent blood has undoubtedly been fhed to fhow that even envans 
cipatien or fiberty may be bought at teo high a price. 


The Advantages -nzfulting from ~ van Revolution, and a French 

Lrvafion; confideréad .~ Bv0.~-15.-“Vernor and Hood. +798, 

From the number of pacbphtes pobhflied with a view of ftimu- 
lating the people to a defence-of their country, it might be fup- 
pofed that “a Confiderable degree of repignance had been maniv 
fefted, which’ We are very far’ from thinking to be the cafe. But, 
even if f0' ftuggifh 9 fpirit fhould be prevalent, the abilities of the 
prefent writer would give very little aniniation to the national force. 
He probably refts, however, on the goodnefs of his intentions, and 
does not with to provoke criticifm. 


L.A WwW, 


A Collection of Decrees by the Court of Exchequer in Tithe-Caufet, 
from the Ufurpatisn to the prefent Time. Carcfully extrated 
fromthe Books of Decrees ‘and Orders of the Court of Excheyuer 
(by the Permiffion of the Court), and arranged in chronological 
Order, With Tables of the Names of the Caf>s, and the Con- 
tents. ° By Hutton Wood, one. of the fix Clerks of the Court of 
Exchequer. Vol. I. Royal 8vo. 15s. Boards. Robinfons. 1798. 


Pheofrequent ‘difputes concerning tithes muft render a publiez- 
tion like the prefent defirable to ail "perfons who are interefted in 
‘that peculiar fpecies of property ; and a ‘fhort: extra&™ fromthe 
Preface will exhibit the plan on which the work“haé been exe- 
cuted. 


‘ The feveral cafes will contain the fubftance of thé plaintiff’s 
bill and the defendant’s anfwer, together with the material allega- 
tions of thofe fubfequent pleadings which the refpedtive partiés 
thought it neceflary to exhibit to the court. Fo which will be add- 
ed the judgment of ‘the court, and the reafons oc¢afienally ‘given 
for fuch judgment, as pronounced by the barons on the whole cafe 

‘thus brought before them, and entered in the book of decrees and 
orders by the officers belonging to the court.’ .P. Vii. 


Tt is.obferved, that ‘ the mierit of the work, as far as the author 
is concerned, will materially depend upon the accuracy with which 
he has extracted the: feveral cafes.’ This is certainly ‘the beft cri. 
terion of the merit of fueh a publication. Mr. Wood has pro- 
perly availed himfelf of his profeffional opportunities as * one of 
the fix clerks of the court of exchequer ;’ and has given a neat 
{pecimen of ufeful compilation. 


Od/fervations, &c..0n an AM paffed in the prefent Sefonof Parliu- 
ment, intituled an A® for granting to his Majefty an Aid and 
Contribution for the Profecttion of the War. With the AF Jub- 
joined. Sve. 35.°6d. fewed. Bunney and Co. 1798. 

This publication is ufeful, both for the matter which it cositains, 
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nnd the fhapé in which its particulars art conveyed. The act for 
the .new affeffment, without ary comments, and in the ufual uae 
portable form, . isfold at the pricesof. three /hillings—this, pamphlet 
contains the whole,act, with; pertinent. objeryations, and ip avery 
convenient fiz¢,. for three fai ings and fix pence, W ith regard to 
the fubftance of thé ftatute, we fhall only obferve,; ‘that we lament 
the occafion of fo ferious a demand on the members-of the com- 
munity, ; .but, ,with reference to the detail; .wé may.juftly affirm, 
that the a& is drawn up. in.a more diftin@ and intelligible manher 
than that in. which the. will of the. legiflature nth in many inftan- 
ces, bee Comihiinicated to, the public, 2 ) 


* 


The Law of Cofts; tn Citil ABione anid’ Crivitnal Bribes By 
Sohn Hullock, E/q. of Gray’s-Inn,' Barrifer.at Law. With an 
Appendiz, containing the Cafe: to Hilary T. er tts 1796, inclufives 
Bus, 9. Boards. ' Clarke and Son. °1797. 


Perfons who engage in legal cohteft frequently find that cofts 
form a very important confideration in the cafe either of :fuit, or 
defence ; and the number and variety of the decifions on this fab- 
ject, have occafionally embarrafled the moft expert..profeffors,.of 
the Jay, A. publication, in which thefe decifions.are. arranged ace 
cording to principle, and illuftratéd by comments, cannot but.be 
acceptable, To the taife of having compiled. fuch a work, Mr. 
Hullock is fairly aA d: his authorities are judicicufly felected, 
his remarks. are pertinent, and his fyftem is perfpicuous and intel 
ligible: : 


An Afifant tothe Practice of Conveyancing } containing Indexes or 
References to the feveral Deeds, Agreement:, and other Affir ances 
comprifed in thé $e véral precedent Books of Authority now in Print. 
From the Time of Sir Orlands Bridgman ‘tothe prefent Period. 
With fort Remarks on the diftinguifiing Qualities of each Prece- 
dent ; and curfory Obfervations on the peculiar Merit of the Con- 
veyancers by whom: they were refpectively prepared. «By JFames 
Barry ‘Bird, ‘of New Inn, Efqs 12m0.-'3s. 6d. “Boards. 
Clarke: and Sons. 1797. soa ela’ ; 


Of Mr, Bird’s Sy fem of ‘Conveyancing * ave. did not exprefs 
a very favourable opinion, conceiving it to be on a, fcale, much in- 
ferior to what the. importance of the ‘Tubjedt demanded ; that opi- 
nion we. are not inClined to retract, but, at the fame time; think 
it our duty to intimate, that the prefent volume may be ufefully 
confulted as an index to precedents, which are at leaft calculated 
to direct the judgment of the pra¢tifing conveyancer. 


—_—™s 





® See Crit. Pev, New Arr. Vol. XX. p. 354. 
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Flora O.ioniebyf exhibens Plantas in Agro Oxonienft Sponte crefeenien, 
fecindum ‘Sifema Stale diftributas, audtore Joanne Sibthorp, 
mM: Dd. Profeffore Regia Botdnico, R. S. L, Fc. Socio. ; 


The, Oxonian Floi'a,. bxhibiting the Plants enbich grow foutiadafy 
- da the County. of Oxford, arranged according to the: Sexual Sys 


fhim 1 iby. Drs Fohn\ Sibthorp, thes Royal” Profeffor of Botany, 
so Bvee 8s. Fletcher and Hanwell, Oxford. 


“Froth the tine of Ray, ‘Oxford produced no botanif who pars 
ticularly attended to its. Flora, till Dr. Sibthorp engaged in the tatk. 
‘The plants, indeed, are not of. great variety; as it-has few elevated 

ots. . 

‘Each. genus. and Ciacee are defcribed by our botanift : the 
hames of Litinzus are “chiefly preferved; the fynonyms of Ray 
are added ; and the beft drawings are noticed. The Flora Londi- 
nenfis of Ciitite frequently occurs among the references ; ; and the 
Works of § Jaequin, Dillenius, Sowerby, and fome others, ‘are alfo 
obfervable. The genera of the leafy moffes, among the ctyptoga- 
iniaj are: formed: according to the fyfiem of Hedwig, ‘from ‘the 
Petiftoma: andthe numerous fpecies of the agarics are véry con- 
veniently arranged. The more rare plants are particularly defcribs 
eds: the Common ones in more general terms, 

WWéar the clofe of the Preface, we find a fhort hiftary of the 
betiitiie garden at Oxford, from the time of ‘its inftitution by lord 
Daiiby to the prefent period. Its great benefactors were Bobart, 
Morifon, Sherard, Dillenius, and. (in later times) Dubois. and 
Shaw. At prefent the garden.is, it feems, too fmall; and we-ex- 
prefs our. hope with that of the author, that this ground of reproach 
may not be fuffered much longer to continue. 


30 : ioe tad a 
. 4 ‘ 


A. Botanical Noimenclator ; containing a Syftematical Arrangement 
of the Claffes, Orders, Genera, and Species of Plants, as de 
Scribed in the.new Edition of Linnaus’s Syftema Natura, by Dr. 
Gmelin, of Gottingen. To which are added, Alphabetical In- 
dexes of the Latin and Englifh Names of the Plants, together 
with the-Names of the Countries of which they are Natives ; al/o 
the Number of BritifR Svecies. By William Forfjth, Funiors 
Bvo. 6s. Board. - Cadell and Davies: 


This work confifts of an enumeration of all the genera and 
{pecies of plants at prefent known; and thofe which have been difco- 
vered fince the publication of Gmelin’s edition of the Syftem of 
Nature, as wellas thofe which‘ from later obfervations have been 
referred to diffefent genera, are properly diftinguifhed. Accuracy 
conftitutes the whole merit of fuch an attempt; and our anthor’s 
claim to it we find. no reafon to difpute. 
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Fhe Botanift’s Calendar, and Pocket: Flora: arranged accor di ing te 
the Linnean Sytem. To which are added, References to the beft 


Figures of Britifh Plants, 2 Gt vic Small Bue. Poss 6d. Boards. 
White, ° 1798. 


The defign of this work will be bet explained, in the writer's 
language. 

‘ This little work is fubmitted to the pubic « eye. with the utmaft. 
difidence. The compiler i is aware that the conaplete botanift may. 
object to the partial notice of the grafles and rufhes, and to the 
total omiffion of the minute’and numerous tribes belonging to the 
clafs cryptogamia: bat to have included thefe, would have carried 
him beyond the limits of a pocket compendiam ; which he now 
publifhes, with the humble view only of leading the ftudent in 
botany through the delightful wilds of blooming vegetation, | to a 
fyftematic knowledge of thofe indigenous plants which are pecu- 
liarly ftriking, or beautiful : and to affift the inveftigating fair one, 
who, with nice and ‘curious a crops a flowering rival of i its 
blufhing fweet:!’ Vol. i. P. 


In this performeitice, the flowers are arranged according to their 
periods of flowering ; and reference is made to the beft floral ace 
counts, as well as to the moft elegant and correét figures. If the 
work fhould reach another edition, we would advife the compiler 
to give all the graffes and the Britifh plants of the cryptogamia 
clafs in another volume. We have examined different parts of the 
calendar with care ; ; and, though we have detected fome inaccura-, 
cies, have found few important errors. 


; 


MEDICINE, &c. 


A Syftem of DiffeRions, explaining the Anatomy of the Human 
Body, the Manner of difplaying the Parts, and their Varieties 
in Difeafe. With Plates. By Charles Bell. Folio. 9 6d. fewei. 
Johnfon. 1798. 


In learning every fcience, and particularly in ftudying anatomy, 
the beginning appears to be unavoidably dificult, Much labour 
muft be employed in acquiring a knowledge relating to parts of 
the fubjeé& ; the ufe of which information cannot be diftinétly per- 
ceived till the whole is contemplated together. In anatomy it 
feems neceffary to ftudy, feparately, the bones, ligaments, muf- 
cles, veffels, nerves, and vifcera. When thefe parts are regarded 
as compofing one whole, each being perfeét in its peculiar func- 
tions, yet all harmonioufly co-operating to one great effect—and 
when the importance of the knowledge which has been gradually 
acquired is completely underftood—the anatomical ftudent fré- 
quently becomes an enthufiaft in the purfuit, and does not lament 
his preparatory labour, On the other hand, q ftudent who, in his 
initiation, has his yiews direéted to all'the parts of the body in theic 
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natural and relative {tuations, finds his. attention engaged by fo 
many particulars, that we.think he cannot,gain a very accurate 
knowledge of any. ‘He will foon imagine that he has a fufficient 
general knowltdge of the fubjeét, and will not be difpofed to de- 
{cend to the Jabour {not unimportant in anatomical’ perfvits) of 
learning minutia." 

The former is the common, and appears. to us to be the beft, 
mode’ of learning’ anatomy. Mr, Charles Bell,” however, enters 
tains different fentiments. He fays, 


¢ From what: 1 have feen of private difeion, I would rather 
advife thofe. who. are defirous of, undertaking a complete courfe of 
diffeftions,. not to begin their labours with learning ali the mutfcles 
of the body ; for, this, befides other difagreeable circumftances, is 
a dry and tedious tafk at firft—It will perhaps be found more truly 
ufeful to begin. their diffections with general views to the economy 
of {uch parts as, from leétures or books, they know to be of im- 
portance; then proceeding, in a more determined way, to ftudy 
rigidly the anatomy of the bones and mufcles, and: accidents ef the 
great joints,—the blood-veffels and nerves, and the anatomy of the 
great operations of furgery.’ P. xiil. 


The author’s defcriptions are given in conformity to thefe opi- 
nions, and are not, according to our ideas, fufficiently precife : but 
no exaét arrangement can be adopted in diflection; for various 

rts muft be examined as they occur to our obfervation. 

The neceffity of diffeétion is acknowledged by all; and Mr. 
Bell's book is calculated to affift ftudents in this difficult employ- 
ment: he obferves— 


¢ That the common books are not fuited to be affiftants in dif- 
fedtion, every one mutt allow, who has taken the knife into hig 
own hands, or been attentive to the operations in a difiecting 
room. He will know, that, in diffeétion, it is not the want of 
minute defcription that is fo mucii felt, as the want of arranges 
ment, and plans upon which to proceed, —How often is it found, 
that young men, who have begun their anatomical labours with a 
true conviction of the importance of the fubject, and with the 
moft determined refolutions to combat all difficulties w hich might 
oppofe themfelves to their progrefs, have, for want of a plan 
and fyitem of proceeding, gone to work in fo diforderly a manner, 
that they have been foon bewildered, and forced, in difguft and 
defpair, to give up a purfuit, which, with their views better di- 
reéted, would have been moft plain, and certainly moft valuable 
to them. ‘The conviction of the want of fome guide to the 
younger {tudents i in thefe labours, has emboldened me to this at- 
tempt.’ Pp. Vv. 


He writes in a lively and imprefiive manner ; and his work will 
be found an ufeful guide to the learners of anatomy. 
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Ob fer vations on dnfanity : with practical Remarks on the Difeafe, 
and an Account of t 2 morbid Ap earances on Fase By John 
Haflam, _ late ¥. Pemijake: int Cambridge, Fe 800, B50 
| Boards, Rivingtons, .- F798. 3 b te 


Mr. -Hafiam, has here. given an account of the obfervations 
which he has made upon. infanity during his refidence at Bethle- 
hem hofpital. He has quoted very few authorities on this fubject ; 
for it is his opimoa,.that, sif-we except the late Dr.. John Monro’s 
reply to Dr. Battie’s Treatife on. Madnefs, there is no work onthe 
fubject of mental alienation, which has -been delivered on the au-" 
thority of extenfive obfervation and practice? 

So decifive an affertion may perhaps offend many perfons who 
have written copioufly on iafanity ; but the author intended that 
the negative remark fhould be confined to perfoas who have di- 
reéted the treatment of madnefs in a public. hofpital, exclufively 
appropriated to infane pérfons ; ; and this opinion prompted him to 
undertake the prefent work, ° 

He betieves mania and melancholy to be produced by the fame 
difeafe; for he obferves that they frequently alternate in the fame 
perfoa; that in diffe&tion no appearances are difcovered to he pecu- 
liar to either ftate, and that the treatment found moft: fuccefsful, 
is in each equally. beneficial, 

The hiftory which is given of the difeafe is very fhort: fome 
fymptoms, however, are noticed, which have not been generally 
atteided to, 

The: author does. not; find the patients in : Betblebem hofpital fo 
obitinately couftipated as many have fuppofed them to be: on the 
contrary, he has remarked that their bowels are frequently irrita- 
ble ; acircumftance which makes them liable to diarrhoea and dyf- 
entery. It alfo appears, that they are not fo unaffected by cold as 
is in general believed, mortifications of the feet being frequent. 
In fome patients who have fuffered a raving paroxyfm of long du- 
ration, Mr, Haflam found the {calp, efpecially at ‘the back part of 
the head, fo much relaxed, that it could be gathered up by the 
hand. Seventy-nine cafes, with diffections, are given: in all of 
them the brain was in a difeafed’ ftate. The morbid appearances 
were inflammation of the membranes, a turgid ftate of the veffels, 
an accumulation of water either on the furface of within the ven- 
tricles, and extravafations of blood. The confiftence of the brain 
is alfo noted : in fome cafes it was natural, in fome unufually hard 
or foft; and, in one inftance, an apparent elafticity was re- 
marked, 

By confulting the records of the hofpital, and his own regifter 
of cafes, Mr. Haflam finds that women.are more fubjeét to infa- 
nity than men; that, when the difeafe is confequent upop delivery, 
the recovery is more probable than when it arifes from any other 
caufe; that thefe who are violent recover in a larger proportion 
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than thofe who are depreffed ; and that the chance of reftqration is 
proportioned to the youth of the patient. 

‘Under the article of * Management,’ many directions are given, 
and humanity and kindnefs are particularly recommended: ‘The 
method of cure which Mr. Haflam: has feen employed with bene~ 
fit, confifts of evacuations by cupping and cathartics. Vomitingy: 
he obferves, has not. fwcceeded ; and. camphor, when given -in 
large dofes, has. produced little advantage; nor have blifters, fe= 
tons, or iffues,, been attended with any remarkably good effec. 
The cold bath having been ufed in conjunction with other reme- 
dies, he is unwilling to _ a decided opinion with refpeét to its 
— - 

RELIGION. 


The Danger of Lukewarmne/s in Religion confidered, and applied to 
the prefent State of this Country, in a Sermon delivered at -the 
Oban Chapel, Bath, on Sunday, April 29, 1798. By F. 
Gardiner, D. D, Reéor of Brailsford, and Vicar of Shirley, 
in the County of Derby. 8vo. 1s. Rivingtons. 1798. 


The preacher accufes the church of England of lukewarmnefs; 
and he is very vehement againft the perfons who are fuppofed to 
have {worn to their income upon the late bill of affefiment without 
a ftriA regard to truth. In another part, he thus {peaks : 


¢ To what are minifters of the gofpel reduced? As long as we 
expatiate on the horrors and cruelties praétifed by our infidel 
neighbours, we are liftened to with pleafure, or at leaft with pa- 
tience ; but the moment, in difcharging our more important duty, 
we attack 'the prevailing irregularities and crimes of our Chriftian 
countrymen, we are called on to produce our proofs, or we are 
deemed impertinentand prefumptuous.—O tempora !’~ P. 34. 


That is, when the preacher is a party man, and abufes his pul- 
pit to political purpofes, he is favoured by thofe whofe caufe he 
maintains ; but, when he does his duty and enforces the precepts 
of the gofpel, he is heard with fatisfiétion by thofe only who con- 
fider that Chrift s kingdom is not of this world. We need not 
fay how few auditors are of the lattér defcription. | 


The Lawwfulnefs of Defenfive War upon Chriftian Principles impar- 
» tially confidered. By a Clergyman of the Church ef England, 
12mo. 6d. Darton and Harvey. 1798. ? 


A’ Chriftian cannot juftify offenfive war: very few have any 
doubts about the propriety of a war for defenfive purpofes... The 
writer of this work -adduces fuch arguments as deferve the confi- 
deration of every minifter of peace, before he confecratcs ‘the 
ftatidards for war. Whatever may be our fentiments on the chief 
— of this” aprient. we approve the obfErvations which fol 
low. SIUET IEF BLED 


; 
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¢ For a nation: to fend its thoufands’ into the field of battle, or- 

into a foreign land to meet thofé enemies, who othetwife might be- 

come the invaders, is committing a real and certain evil, in order 
to avoid that which is only fuppofed and uncertain, 

-¢ The dread. of being deftroyed by our enemies, if we do: not 
go to war with them,.is the effect of a: guilty confcience, and 
can never be confidered by Chriftians as any thing but mere folly 
and delufion; for however {pecioufly it may besgloffed over, it isa 
plain and unequivocal proof of our difbelief in the fuperintendence 
of Divine Providence, and that we had rather depend for protec- 
tion upon man, the child of duft and creature of a day, than on 
that Supreme Almighty Governor, in whofe hands are the iffues of 
life and death,’ P. 15. 


We recommend this pamphlet to the clergy of all defcriptions, 
with the advice from Bacon, which the author has taken for his 
motto. 


© Read not to contradié or confute, nor to believe and take for 
granted, nor to find matter for difcourfe ; but to weigh and confi- 
der,’ 


4 Sexmon on the San&ification of the Sabbath, and on the right Ufe 
and the Abufe of Sunday-Jchools : preached O&, tf,.179%. ~By 
the Rev. M. Olerenfhaw, Minifter of Mellor, Derbyftire.. Svo0.- 
6d. Clarke. 1797. : 


We here find fome ftrong exhortations to an obfervance of the 
fabbath of the Jews, but no cogent arguments to fhow that the 
precept is obligatory on Chriftians, ‘To employ any .part of the 
Sunday in work, or in a journey, is reprefented as a profanation; 
and the preacher, im,conformity with -his notion of a fabbath, 
makes a juit diftinction between the employments now cuftomary 
in Sunday fchools. .Writing and arithmetic are frequently taught 
in thefe fchools; but he, with great propriety, would confine the 
{cholars to religious inftruction, 


Sermon préché. a la Chapelle Helvétique, le Mercredi, 11 Abril, 
1798, Four Anniverfaire de la Société des Suiffes et des Genevois, 
(établie 2 Londres depuis l' An 1703,) et publié ala Requifition et 
au Profit dela dite Société. Par Louis Amédée Anfpach, Mini- 
fire du St. Evangile, 8vo. 1s. Dela Grange. 1798. 


Al Sermon preached at, the Helvetic Chapel, on the Anniverfary of 
the Inftitution of the Society of Swi/s and Genevefe, 


’ ‘This is @ very pathetic addrefs im favour of a beneficial inftitu- 
tion. The apoftrophe to William Tell, and the recollection of 
youthful days {pent.at Geneva, are forcibly given; but the whole 
is in a ftyle calculated rather to affect from the © pulpy than pleafe 
in the clofet. . " acd 
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A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry. af. North- 
umiberland, ‘in ‘Apr il; 1798,’ thet publified at their Requef. By 
Robert * There,” D.-D, ~Archileacon. of Nor thumberland. 40, 
ts. 6d.” Robidfons. 1798. 

The old ftory t the progrefs of infidelity ! ! Yet fome good fenti- 
ments are interfperfed, one of which we could with the archdeacon 
to recommend to the profecutors of the poor vender of Paine’s at- 
tack on Chriftianity, 

‘I can never entertain the leaft apprehenfion that true Chrifti- 
anity can in the end fuffer by freedom of inquiry, however uncon- 
trolled or extravagant.’ Pp. 6. 

Appendent to the charge is the fecond edition of a commence- 
ment fermon preached at Cambridge, in 1792, on eftablifiments 
in religion ; in which are difcuffed the ufual argumenis in favour of 
an alliance between church and ftate. The interval which has 
elapfed fince the firft edition, might have eftablifhed more juft no+ 
tions in the writer, than thofe which appear in the following ex 
tract. 

* The principal advantage, derived to religion, arifes from that 
neceflary provifion, made by the ftate, for public inftruétion, and 
the regular celebration of Chriftian worfhip; withopt which, it is 
Jefily apprehended, mankind would fooa fall inta a total ignorance 
and neglect of all religion.’ P. 27, 

If mankind came to the knowledge and praétice of true religion, 
when all the eftablifhments favoured a falfe religion, is there any 
reafon to fuppofe, that the truth, which thus made its way againft 
all the {plendour of paganifm, would fail, if deprived of the flen- 
der fupport which it obtains from temporal emoluments ? 


A philofophie’ Difcourfe on Providence: addreffed to the Modern 
Philofophers of Great Britain. By the Rev. Mr. Archard, Au- 
thor of the Effay on the French Nobility, ce. Su. 15, John- 
fon. 1798. 

* Such is the meek and refigned fpirit of Chriftianity; and fuch, 

I will add, is the genuine fpirit of fteicifm. With regard to mo- 

ral. fublimity, the two fyftems are nearly co-ordinaté. But the 

Chriftian has a fuperiour claim to our approbation, on account of 

its fuperiour fanétions. On this ground refts its fuperiority over 

all human fyftems; and on this ground, morally and politically 

{peaking, it recommends itfelf to you, my friends, who fhould all, 

for the fake of peace, for the fake of focial harmony, in detcfta- 

tion of anarchy, and in imitation of the great examples of anti- 
quity, conftantly affert, at all times and in all places—* a patribus 

acceptos Deos placet coli.” P. 33. 

Whatever may have been the fpirit of ftoicifm, we can affirm 
that the Latin words in this extraét are repugnant to the Chriftian 
fpirit. - Chriftianity is not pleafed with the worthip of; gods, though 
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the practice’ may have been fanétioned by numerous generations. 


On the contrary, all'its efforts are direfted to an eftablifhment of 
the worfhip of the one true God, by thé beft motives that can ac- 
tuate a reafonable being; and ‘it cannot admit the; maxim of the 
ancients, ‘ to think with the wife-and aét with the vulgar.” We 
do not fee one reafon for calling this 2 philofophic ‘difcourlé ; for 
the great difcuffion of the nature. of Providence froin philofophical 
principles, and the reconciliation of a moral providence with the 
freedom of man, make a very {mall part of the performance. 


Bini O io Kolb) By oH | 
An Elegy on the Death of the Right Hon, ‘Edmund Burke. By 
Mrs. Weft, Author of ‘the Gofip’s Story, Sev gto. 1s.» Long- 
man. 1797. : 
The mufe of Mrs. Weft exhibits fome fire and much fmoke— 
a profufion of imagery, with a {mall portion of genuine poetry. 
The rock on which this lady fplits has been fatal to many adventu- 
rers—we mean dombaf?. Unfortunately for the rhiming tribe, en- 
thufiaim runs away with judgment ; and poor common fenfe, who 
faould be a conftant gueft, is rarely invited to the entertain- 
ment. 
In the fancied fpivit of poetry, Mrs. Weft thus begins a ftrain 
of rampant adulation. 
§ What mighty fpirit, in the dark abode 
Of earth long prifon’d, gains its wifh’d releafe ; 
Wha journeys now along the ftarry. road 
To claim'the birth-right of eternal peace ? 


No vulgar grief thefe decent rites befpeak, 
No pageant woe attends this folemn bier ; 
Unfeign’d affeGtion bathes each mourner’s cheek, 
And love and reverence confecrate the tear. 
To grace thine obfequies, lamented fhade! 
Aerial forms from fapphire clouds emerge, 
Cherubic hands the cyprefs garlands braid, 
And harps of feraphs hymna thy funeral dirge. 
Genius, with folded arms, and wings deprefs’d, 
Deplores the mins that caught his brighteft flame ; 
And Britifh freedom rends her matron vett, 
Mourning the champion of her injur’d fame. 
Reft of his purplé'robe,. and floating plume, 
Sad Chivalry attends with feutéheon totn ; 
He plants with deathlefs‘palins the ‘halléw’d tomb, 
' To fhield thy duff from Vandals ‘yet usiborn. 
Thine are thefe obfequies, oO Burke !__to thee : 
’ Rites fo appropriate can alone belong; 
O long perturbed fpirit Part thou free “ | 
‘From {cenes of fatior; violerice, and wrong?’ P, ff, 
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in ariy ‘one of our readers fhould with to fee how far miftakew 
fublimity may be carried, he may perufe the following ftanza. 


~. ¢ For ftates ephemeral, in every clime 
Start into birth, and fhed a meteor glare ; 
While {pacious empires, eldeft born of time, 
Hurl’d from their orbits, are diffolv’d in air.’ ‘p. 4. 


Our fair author, however, can fometimes be moderate and pdes 
tical ; for example— © 


¢ Now o’er the Mantuan’s laurell’d tomb no more 
Shall Tafte reclin’d‘her claffic dreams prolong ; 
The Tufcan maid, who weeps on Anio’s fhore, 
_ Chants not the hallow’d notes of Taffo’s fong.’ . 7. 


‘We could quote other ftanzas that are not deficient in fimplicity 
or poetry. 

The fubjeét of the lady’s elegiac fong certainly pofleffed abili- 
ties ; but they were not of fuch {plendour as ta out-fhine and over- 
whelm every other object. The powers of Mr. Burke have been 
over-rated : he was neither a Tully nor a Quintilian ; and yet he 
has been, by the folly of flatterers, called their equal. His patri- 

oti/m, which fo fublimely raifed its head, has already found its 
level. 

Although poetry deals largely in fiction, we think it fhould not 
be totally deftitute of truth: ‘ ef modus in rebus ;) we therefore 
hope that Mrs. Weft, whenever fhe may refume the pen of enco- 
mium, will not forget to pay fome tribute to juftice. 


Robin Hood : a Colleion of all the ancient Poems, Songs, and Bal- 
lads, now extant, relative to that celebrated Englift Outlaw: te 
which are prefixed Hiftorical Anecdotes of his Life. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 125. Boards. Egerton, 

Some readers may think that induftry has been unprofitably ex- 
ercifed in colleéting thefe old fongs ; but there are others who, con- 
ne&ting many pleafant affociations with the name of Robin Hood, 
will fee with pleafure a complete publication of the metrical pieces 
relative to the merry outlaw of Sherwood : 


‘ a man who’ (the editor fays) ‘ in a barbarous age, and under 

a complicated tyranny, difplayed a fpirit of freedom and indepen- 
dence, which has endeared him to the common people, whofe caufe 
he maintained, (for all oppofition to tyranny is the caufe of the 
people,) and, in {pite of the malicious endeavours of pitiful monks, 
by whom hiftory was confecrated to the crimes and follies of 
titled rufflans and fainted idiots, to fupprefs all record of his patri- 
otic exertions and virtuous aéts, will render his name immortal. 

“ Dum juga montis aper, fluvios dum pifcis amabit, 

Dumque thymo pascentur apes, dum rore cicada, 


, Senger honos, nomenque tuum, laudesque manebunt.” 
Vol. i. P. Xie 





, 
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_.His charaéter is. here .eftimated too highly. He certainly pof- 
feffed a fpirit of, freedom and independence ; but, however we may 
be inclined to cxeufe the manner in which that fpirit was difplayed, 
it was not without afmile that we faw it denominated atrietifm, 


_% Who,” exclaims Dr, Fuller, “ made him a judge? or gave him 
a commiffion to take where it might be beft {pared, and give where 
it-was moft- wanted ?”?: That fame power, one may an{wer, which 

.authorifes kings to take where it can be worlt fpared, and,igive it 
where it is leaft, wanted, . Our hero, in this refpect, was a knight- 
errant ; and wanted . no other compiffion than that of int 
whofe caufe he militated,...His power, compared with that of the 
king of England, was, by no means, either ‘equally ufurped, or 
equally abufed : the one reigned over fubjects (or flaves) as acmafter 
(or tyrant), the other poffeffed no authority but what was delegated 
to him by tlie free fu Frage of his adherenits, for their generalgood : 
and, as for the reft, it would be abfurd to blame in Robin what 
we fhould praife in Richard; The.latter, too, warred in: remote 
parts of the world. againft nations from which neither. he nor his 
fubjects had fuftained any injury; the former at home againft thofe 
to whofe wealth, avarice, or ambition, he might fairly attribute 
not only his own misfortunes, but the mifery of the oppreffed and 
enflaved fociety he had quitted. In a word, every mat who has 
the power has alfo the authority to purfue the ends of juftice; to 
regulate the gifts of fortune, by transferring the fuperfluities of 
the rich to the neceflities of the poor;»by relieving the opprefled, 
and even, when neceflary, deftroying the oppreffor.: Thefe are 
the objects of the focial union; and every individual may, and to 
the utmoft of his power fhould, endeavour to promote them. Had 
our Robin Hood been, like. M*Donald of Barrifdale, a reader of 
Virgil, he, as welk as that gallant chief, might have inferibed on 
his baldric, 

“© Hz tibi erunt artes; pacis componere mores, 
Parcere {ubjectis, et debellare fuperbos.” Vol, is;r. xl. 


The poems are not proper fubjeéts for criticifm. They are 
neatly printed, and accompanied .with wooden. cuts, We are 
glad to obferve that the work has little of that coarfenefs and afpe 
rity, which difgrace fome of the publications of this editor. 


The poetical Works of Mr. William Collins. With a prefatory. 
Effay, by Mrs. Barbauld. Small 8vo. 6s. Boards. Cadell and 


- Davies. 1797. 

In Mrs, Barbauld’s eflay we difcover the fame tafte which cha- 
racterifes all her produétions.' She divides poetry into two claflesz 
one compreliends fubjeéts which are interefting in themfelyes— 
moral effays, defcriptions of natural objects, narration, &c.—the. 
other fhe calls ‘ pure poetry, or poetry in the abftraét,’ a {pecies. 
* neceffarily,obfcure to a certain degree,’ and therefore not ealcu- 


lated to be papular r or greatly ufeful. 3 2 iene 


> 
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© An epic poem may be compared to a piece ‘of mafly plate 


finely wrought; it is intrinfically valuable, though its value is much 
increaféd by ‘the’ work befowed upon it. An ode, like a delicate 


| piece of‘ fiver fifliorée, fecéives in a thanher all its valiie from the 


art arid, curiofity. of the workmaithip. Hence lytic poetry will 
feldom bear ‘tranflation, which is'a kind of melting down of 
a 2 pln, ‘ahd “teducing“it. to the ftetling value of the miatter con- 


tained in it.’ Pp. v. 

A iketch of thé life of Collins 3 given, ‘with a feries of ¢ritis 
cifms on his ‘pieces. The voltime is elegantly printed; but we 
cannot coufider the plates as ‘really ornamental, ” 


Satires, Fes by Faquess | f 
Whilft kings, and’ queens, and indvet, are in mi packs 
Shall 1 fer Subjects, think ye, ever lack > 

Part. the Pirft. 


Theatric monarchs—firft on you I tall: 
“Hold up your hands : guilty or not—of all? 


ato, 28. 6d, Miller. 1798. 


If this title-page be not a fufficient fpecimen of, the author's 
abilities, an extraét irom his prefatory addrefs:to the Reviewers, 
will furely fatisfy our readers. 

* Sage mien of wit, how fhall I dare implore | 
Your aid, whilft pwfhing from my native fhore, 
- Oppofing criticifm’s power ? 
Say, fhall I write in praife of you, unknown ?—. ° 
If that will pleafe you all—the day’s my own ; 
For I will praife you ev’ry hour. 
Or if you’re pocr, as fome pert author fays, 
And for a mutton-bone will fell vour lays, 
I beg you’ll come to me and dine: 
For, though not rich, I’ve enough in plenty, 
Ev'n if you mufter in number twenty ; 
Then let me ’mong you fometimes fhine.’ p. 5, 


DR: A&M A. 


Natalia and Menzikof : or, the Confpiracy againfg Peter the Great. 
A Tragedy, in five Ads. From the German of Kratter. 8vo. 
4s. Allen. 1798. 

Menzikof, on the eve of his marriage with 1 Natalia, is induced 
by the artful falfehoods of her father'to engage in a confpiracy 
againft the.czar; Natalia, alfo, while fhe thinks fhe is figning the 
nuptial contraét, adds her name to the hft of traitors. But Men- 


- zikof is feized with a timely horror for his treachery, and prevents 


the affafination of Peter. On the trial of the confpirators, the 
¢Zar appears to piead for Menzikof, who has always been his con-" 
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fidential friend, and whofe- momentary delufion he pardons. ‘ Na- 
talia, however, is condemned: and’ Menzikof himfelf, believing 
herto have been the chief agent in deceiving him, figus the warrant 
for het death. Her father, at the moment of his execation, de- 
clates her innocence ; and the is refcued by the people. Natalia 
and Menzikof are'thus reftorell to.each other, and to the friendfhip 
of the czar.——Such is the plot of this tragedy: the ¢xecution is 

, tame and feeble. ri 


The Maid of Marieuburg, a Drama, injfive A&s, Fromthe Ger+ 
man of Kratter, vo, 45,. Allen... 1798.: 

Gluck, the paftor of Marienburg, feeks Chatinka his daugliter, 
who has been carried off by Ruffian foldiers, Chatinka, in the 
| mean time, dwells with Natalia and Menzikof; and, while the is 
in. their houfe, fhe wins the confidence, and, unknowingly, the 
affections of the czar. Her father difcovers her, and urges her to 
depart with lim. . They embark ; but the veffel is driven back by 
a ftorm. She fees Peter; fhe obtains his permiflion for her depar- 
ture’; and this fcene enfues. 


‘Emperor. Great fouls are ever alike, however diftant their 
conditions: . | : 

*Chatinka, Then will my fovereign’ permit me to offer one pe- 
tition—that I in this inftant prefume greatly on. 
© Emp. All, all, Chatinka. 

‘ Chat. Then I will truly require much of him !—and the em- 
peror will affure’ me of its being granted by a fqueeze of the 
hand— ~— 1 eat 

‘ Emp. Chatinka! 

‘ Chat. —Never to facrifice the repofe or happinefs of any 
creature again to bis paffions ! 

. © Emp. (paffonately.) Chatinka !—how ?—thy, happinefs—the 
repofe of thy foul—is it then become the viétim of my paflions? 
—thou figheft ?—thon turneft from me ?—a tear ftarting in thine 

7, & eye ?——an agitated foul fpeaking through thy countenance ?—oh 
{ hatinka . 

« Chat. My God! my God! 

‘ Emp. Yes, yes, thou furely loveft me! 

‘Chat. Oh that thefe eyes had never beheld the emperor. — 

© Evip. (feixing her hand, and prefing it to his bofom, then crying 
pafivnately ) Oh Chatinka ! ' 

‘ Chat. My God !—what have I done! 
_ © Emp.-Now ’tis decided ! . 

‘ Chat. What a confeffion has the excefs of my anguifh wrung 
from me! S26 ’ 

© Emp. That was the: height) of my wifhes, this fingle word 
from thy mouth ! 

‘ Chat. (refuming her courage.) I feel as if my foul ‘was deli- 
vered of an oppreffive burden—and have now recovered ftreagth 


* 
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to abide firm to my refolution.... (Kifiug his hand, ) Farewell, my 
gracious lord !—farewel for ever ! 

‘ Emp. Chatinka! .. 

* Chat. In my folitary. ‘hgurs---it fhail be my pride, my bligy 
my confolation, to rememberamyfelf of your friendfhip; then will 
T implore heaven, witlr a defire, with a fervour, fuch as no woman 
ever prayed with before, .that it will fupport, blefs and accompany 
all your exalted refolutions ;—that it will ever infpire you with aés 
of humanity, fuch as are worthy your gteatnefs of mind! (Zie 
pot horn is heard.) This is:a moft benevolent-horn—lI obey its 
fummons !—farewel for ever !—my ‘gracious lord! — 

© Emp. (finncere and refolved:) No, Chatinka, I cannot Me thee 

! 

Chat. (apprehenfive.) Oh my father ! 

1* Emp. To feparate myfelf from thee-~—would be as difficult a 
«painful—as to part from myfelf.—Thou ftayeft! 

© Chat. My father! my mother!—ftand by me! deliver me! 
away—let us away ! 

‘ Emp. Not fo Chatinka! my refolution is.taken, thy foul-rifés 
fublimely above every trial.—Happy is the prince who has difco- 
‘vered a woman’s mind that loves not the prince in the man—~but 
who loves the man in the prince !_-T have found, this mind—once 

more I declare my refolution is taken ; Chatinka—I take thee for 
my wifé—I make thee, the partner "of my crown—and with it 
the dominion over Ruffia’s extenfive ftates. 

‘ (A paufe, Chatinka tranfported beyond her fenfes, the firongeft 
expreffions of Jurprize and joy painted on her countenance —the emo- 
tions of which Surpafs all deferiptions, fue finks at his feet.) 

‘Gluck. (falling in his Jon's atms.) Oh my fon, fupport me or 
‘I fhall fink into the earth! 

‘ Edward. My God! my fifter!—the emprefs of Ruffia! 

¢ Emp. Not at my feet, but to my -heart thou jewel of my 

Aoul! (Lifting her up, and preffing her to his heart.) Oh my wife! 
—my Chatinka ! 

‘ Natalia. (approaching her refpectfully.) Moft gracious lady ! 

* Chatinka. (difengages herfelf from the emperor’s arms, and falls 
into thofe of Natalia.) My-friend! my mother!’ Pp. 204. 


In this piecé there is-no great merit. The fcéne which we 
have extracted is the. beft, 


NO V-E L S.., 


The Myfterious Wife. A Novel. ‘By Gabrielli, & Vols. 12mo. 
125. fewed, Lane. 1797. 


The hero of this novel, Henry Wefthorpe, meets a lady at the 
~ Spa, of whom he becomts enamoured, although he can procure 
no information refpecting her. While he is almoft. defpairiog om 
_ this account, fhe fends him a letter informing bim that he has wom 
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Nérheart,’and that’ he may receive her hand on particular condi- 
tions. He is to temain with her a ‘fortnight ; they are then to fe- 
patate; he is not to divulge his marriage or the name by which fhe 
Was‘matrried, or defiré to follow or fee. her, without her permiffion ; 
and fhe is to gratify him with fupplies of money. By the advice 
of a friend, he accepts this offer; and, after the marriage and lis 
inited cohabitation, they feparate. - The uneafinefs and dangers 
occafioned by his paffing as a bachelor, and his fruitlefs attempts 
to obtain a fight of his wife, form the incidents of the eer 
volumes, If the reader fhould not be difgufted at this original 
abfurdity, he will not be difpleafed to follow Henry through all his 
adventures. They: are written in a very. entertaining manner} 
and although there are fymptoms of a defire of prolonging the 
anxieties of the hufband; merely to eke out.four volumes, yet we 
gueftion whether many of the ordinary readers of novels will com- 
plain of the length. The portrait of fir William Cleveland is not 


ill drawn. Tt is more natural than the charaéters of captain Grey 
and fome other intruders upon the main ftory. 


Eloise de Montblanc. A Novel. 4 Vols, i2m0, 125. fewed. 
| Lane. ; 


This novel is faid to be the produétion of a * female pen of 
feventeen.” Much cannot be expected from fuch an age; efpe- . 
cially as ‘ the hand of correétion’ was not applied: but, as a firft 
attempt, the work is not contemptible, and there are individual 
paflages not unworihy of the veteran labourers in this fertile’ vine- 
yard. We with, however, that the lady had not thought it necef- 
fary to write four vqlumes. There is.no /aw in favour of that 
number ; and the bufinefs of this novel might have been difpatch- 
ed in two volumes with more advantage to the author, and lefs 
wearinefs on the part of her readers. Let her avoid introducing 
the pert chit-chat of balls and tea-rooms, which dere is as dull as 
in real life; and there is a poffibility that fhe may produce a well- 
connected {tory which may deferve confiderable approbation. 


The Hiftory of my Father ; or how it happened that I was born. 
A Romance. In Twelve Chapters. Tranflated from the German 
of Koizbue. 12m0. 35. Od. Boards. Treppafs. 1798, 


As this is a tranflation of a German work which we reviewed 
in its French drefs in the Appendix to the nineteenth volume of 
our new arrangement, it will be fufficient to give a {pecimen of 
the ftyle of the tranflator, who has, upon the whole, executed his 
tafk with fidelity. 


_¢ My father during this time penetrated through the thickeft part 
of the foreft, and trembled at each ruftling of the dry leaves, fear- 
ful that it was ftill the whip that followed behind him ;—but at laft 
when he began to think himfelf in perfect fafety, he began to con- 
template very ferioufly on his own extraordinary fate. “ I was born 
Crit. Rev. Vor. XXIII. Fune, 1798. R 
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on a burning mountain, (faid he to himfelf,) confequently I was 
deftined to great deeds. I have an illuftrious prince for my god- 
father, in whofe fervice I was to have had the inexpreflible happi- 
nefs of being an enfign; inftead of which a curfed cock-chaffer 
led me into a den of robbers, where I was condemned to the dif- 
graceful office of fcullion. No fooner did I efcape from this ins 
fult, than I was forced to become an oftrich keeper; where my 
mind, through its own ftrength, no fooner raifed itfelf above 
thefe various humiliations, and through my diligence in the ftudy 
of natural hiftory, I, in the innocence of my heart, fed an oftrich 
with a door ‘key, and a few pebbles; but I muft be rewarded, for 
my affiduity in the purfuit after knowledge, with a horfewhip,’ 


P. 103. 


Herm/prong; or, Man as he is not. A Novel. By the Author of 
Man as he is. 3 ¥0tx, 12m0. gs. Boards. Lane. 


This novel muft be diftinguifhed from thé common fort. The 
author difplays an intimate acquaintance with human nature, and 
delineates it with the pen of a mafter. His characters are drawn 
swith juft ‘diferimination, and placed in ‘fituations where their ac 
tions ftriétly correfpond with the original fketch. There is occa- 


“fionally ‘a little tincture of the new philofophy, as it is called, and 


a fhade of gloom is thrown upon human life; but the writer is not 
‘unfuccefsful in his humourous attempts; and, upon the whole, the 
reader has-a chance of becoming wifer and better by a perufal of 


this-work, if his tafte has not been vitiated by the trifling pro- 


duétions of the age. 


“Geraldina, a Novel, founded on a recent Event. 2 Vols. 12Mm0. 


71. Boards. Robinfons. 1798. 


We.are forry that any perfon could be fo deftitute of delicacy, 
as to make the event to which the title alludes the fubjeét of .a 


_novel.. There muft have been an equal want of genius; or the 


author would not have produced a piece whiciy has fo little merit, 


Laura, or the Orphan. A Novel. By Mrs. Burton. 2 Fols. 


samo, 65. fewed. Richardfon. | 1797. 
A rapid fucceffion of improbabilities. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIST. 


A Deferiptive Catalogue of the Works of Rembrandt, and of hit 
Scholars, Bol, Livens, and Van Vliet, compiled from the origingl 
Etchings, and from the Catalogues of De Burgy, Gerfaint, Helle 
and Glomy, Marcus, and Yuer, By Daniel Daulby. gto. 155. 
Board:. Edwards. 


A miere catalogue of an artift’s works can afford little amufe- 
mmént; the’odfervations, however, which precede the Catalogue, 
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afé Written in a lively and intelligent fpirit of criticifm. The fol- 
lowing extract from thefe remarks may not be unpleafing, either to 
the profeffional painter or the amateur. 


¢ The genius of Rembrandt as an hiftorical paintet, will be 
more accurately determined by comparing it with that of a great 
Italian mafter, whom he refembled in many {ftriking particulars, 
The fame grandeur of compofition, the fame powerful effe& of 
light and fhadow, the fame frefhnefs of tints which diftinguifhes 
' the works of Titian, and which the hand of time rather improves 
than impairs, charaéterize alfo the productions of Rembrandt. 
Minute criticifm might perhaps point out fome diftin@ions between 
them. The pencil of Rembrandt had more {fpirit, that of Titian 
more foftnefs. The works of the former require to be feen at a 
certain diftance, thofe of the latter pleafe from whatever point they 
are viewed ; yet upon the whole the Dutchman need not fhrink 
from a comparifon with the Venetian. But when the produétions 
of thefe artifts are eftimated by the ftandard of juft criticifm, what 
an aftonifhing difparity is perceived between them! The human 
form, under the plaftic hands of Titian, bears the character of a 
{uperior race. The mufcular ftrength of manly age, the juft pro- 
portions, and delicious glow of female beauty, and. the interetting 
attitudes, and rofy plumpnefs of infancy, excite approbation. which 
will be as unchangeable as the principles on which it is founded. 
But furely fone malicious {prite broke in upon the dreams of Rem 
brandt, and prefented to his imagination,. as the model of beauty, 
the perverfe caricature of humanity, which, differently modified, 
appears in all his works. On this, the favorite objeét of his idolag 


try, he lavifhed all the graces of his exquifite pencil, and, infatu-\ 


ated by her allurements, fuffered himfelf to be feduced from that 
fimplicity of unadulterated nature, which is reflected to fo much 
advantage in the mirror of art. 

‘ It has been remarked, that had Rembrandt ftudied in Italy, 
his drawing would have been more correét, from having the mott 
perfect models conftantly before his eyes. The obfervation is trite ; 
this would have undoubtedly been the cafe, but in all probability 
there would only have been an exchange of qualities. Rembrandt 
fhone in defiarice of drawing, tafte, and, grace, and it is not un- 
likely, that if his principal attention had been directed to purity of 
outline, we fhould never have heard of his name, except perhaps 
to an edition of the antique ftatues. 

‘ Let us however do juftice to the talents of Rembrandt, and 
own that there are departments in which he appears to much greater 
advantage, than as an hiftorical painters Debarred by a vitiated 
tafte from arriving at the firft degree of eminence in works of ima- 
gination, he knew how to attain it when the actual model of his 
imitation was beforg his eyes, and he had only to transfer to the 


canvals the effect which he fo well knew how to produce. Hence s 
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his portraits are defervedly held in the higheft efteem, and _im gram- 
deur of character, as well as in picturefque effect, often rival. the 
moft celebrated works of Titian. The accuracy of his pencil in- 
fured a ftriking refemblance, whilft his fkill in the management of 
light and fhadow, and his thorough acquaintance with the harmony 
and effect of his tints, enabled him to give ‘to his fubjeés ‘am ap- 
pearance of reality fo ftriking, as in fome inftanoes to-have actually 
impofed on the fenfes of the fpeétators. Thus, a picture of his 
maid-fervant placed at the window of his houfe in Amfterdam, 
where he ‘fixed his permanent refidence about the year 1630, is 
faid to -have deceived the paffengers for feveral days. This faé is 


at leaft authenticated by De Piles, who had the curiofity when he 


was in Holland, to inquire after this piéture, and finding it was 
well pencilled, anid poffefled a great force, purchafed it, and ef- 
teemed it as one of the higheft ornaments of his cabinet. : 

‘ From this flight inquiry into the merits of Rembrandt as a 
painter, it will fufficiently appear what rank he is intitled to hold 
among the eminent profeffors of the art. Excluded by the effects 
of a-perverted and irremediable tafte, from all pretenfions to the 
firft honours of his profeffion, he may be regarded as the moft fuc- 
cefsful of thofe artifts who have exercifed great talents upon falfe 
principles, and who may not improperly be called the empirics of 
the art. Pp. x. . 


From this quotation, the public will conclude that Mr. Daulby 
has fome knowledge of the art, and that he expreffes his ideas with 
precifion and perfpicuity. As he profeffes to be in retirement, we 
recommend to him a continuance of the purfuit which does him 
fo much credit; and he may perhaps atone by his labours for the 
defects of thofe who write ‘ about it and about it,’ without throw- 
ing a fingle illuminating ray on the fubject. 

In the engraving prefixed to the volume, the head feems to be in 
Rembrandt’s ftyle; but, as for the fhapelefs mafs of drapery, it fo 
little refembles his manner, that we cannot fuppofe it to be genu- 
ine: it is more probably the fabrication of fome aukward artift, 
who, finding the head only, was pleafed to fupply the drapery frosp 


the wardrobe of his own heavy imagination. 


Sketches and Obfervations, made on a Tour through various Partiof — 


Europe, in the Years 1792, 1793, and t794. Sv. 6s. Leards, 
Johnfon. 1797. 


On perufing the work before us, we were inclined to think that | 


the author was an epicure rather than a philofopher, or fenti- 
mental journalift. His objeé is more frequently to inform the 
traveller where he may get a good dinner, and at a cheap rate, than 
where he may find any of the curiofities of art, or where he is te 
ftop and view the beauties of nature. 


To the: Son-vivant this work may prove an acceptable acquifi- | 


tion; but thofe who-read books of ‘travels for more valuable inform 
mation, will find little entertainment, inftruction, or benefit. 
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The pretended Tomb of Homer : drawn by Dominic Fiorillo, from a 
Sketch of M. le Chevalier. With IUufirations and Notes, by Cy 
G. Heyne. to. 45. Cadell and Davies. 


The monument that gave rife to this publication, .was difcovered 
(during that war between the Turks and Ruffians which ended in 
1774) by the count Pafh of Krinen, in the ifland of Nios, an. 
ciently Ios; and, under the denomination of the toms of Homer, 
it was transferred thence into Ruffia. 

As the engravings are neceflary for underftanding the defcrip- 
tion of this monument, we muft refer the reader ta the tract itfelfy 
and fhall only introduce Mr. Heyne’s conclufion. 


‘ M. le Chevalier affures us, that the workmanfhip of the far-' 
cophagus is not every where equal; the principal fide has more 
relievo than the reft, though it is not quite in fo fine a ftile; it is 
much more in the tafte of the Roman farcophagi. To explain 
this extraordinary fa&t, we may fuppofe that fome Roman who 
lived in that ifland had employed different hands to execute this” 
farcophagus ; or perhaps finding a Greek work in an imperfeé 
ftate, he finifhed it. . 

‘ M. le Chevalier, mentions no in{cription on the farcophagus ; 
fo that, in that particular; we are very far from the tomb of Ho- 
mer. The farcophagus may have contained the afhes of fome 
great perfonage, very likely antecedent tothe time of the Romans. 
But let this be as it will, long fince has that handful of afhes boca 
difperfed !—Pulvis et umbra fumus!’ pP. 20. 


TheLounger’s Common-place Book, or, Mifcellanzous Anecdotes. A 
Biographic, Political, Literary and Satirical Compilation : which 
he who runs may read.Vol. III, 8vo. 55. 6d, Boards, Kerby. 1798. 


We have Jounged with our author on a fofa, or in a carriage, as 
often as he has condefcended to vifit us, and have found him a 
very entertaining Companion. We regret that the intervals of his 
calls are fo long. The prefent volume has more originality than 
thofe which preceded; difplaying alfo, in our opinion, more 
acutenefs and fpirit. We cannot give an adequate idea of this 
work by a fingle extra&t; yet the manner may be feen in a fhort 
{pecimen. 


‘ Such were the avowed elaims, and fuch the reputed merits of 
Mr. Harrifon’s time-piece ; but impelled by duty, vanity, or in- 
clination, he could not be content without attempting to difplay his 
literary qualifications. Deaf to the intreaties of friendfhip and af- 
feftion, and apparently itimulated by a jealous fear that others 
might, or would afflume the merit of his ingenuity, he publifhed 
his book on’ the menfuration of time; a work, which, at once 
technically obfeure, grammatically erroneous, and elaborately yn- 
intelligible, expofed its author, otherwife a very refpectable cha- 
satter, to ridicule and .reprehenfion, _ 
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¢ Many admired, but none could read the book; his family 
fiyhed, and his patrons blufhed; they faw, with concern, that Mr. 
Harrifon, with all his undoubted merits, was incapable of commit- 
ting his ideas to paper, that he was not able to explain his own in- 
ventions ; the critics attempted a tranflation, but finding the tafk 
attended with confiderable difficulty, fome of them, inva jocofe or 
an irritated moment, accufed him of wilfully, and from felfifh mo- 
tives, wrapping up in myftery and darknefs, important communi-. 
cations, which he felt the public had a right to expect, as a fmall 
xeturn for the {plendid reward he had received. 

* From what I perfonally knew of him, and have heard ines 
good authority, I cannot but acquit from fo heavy a charge, aman, 
whofe general conduét was not tainted by pecuniary obliquity, and 
whofe principal errors originated from conftitutional irritability, an 
attachment to his own opinion, and a harmlefs oyervaluing of his 
labours, the natural, and not uncommon effeét of having fucceed- 
ed in purfuits, w here fuch numbers have failed. 

‘ The national compenfation he received was twenty thoufand 
pounds; whether the benefits produced by the perfection of his 
time-keepers, were adequate to fuch a reward, I am not qualified 
to determine ; yet, fo elevated were his expectations, fo well found- 
ed his claims, or fo teazing the official forms required, to afcertain 
the juftice of his pretenfions, Mr. Harrifon and the board ape 
catneed to decide on his merits, parted with mutual diffatisfaction 
and diftruft. 

* After liftening to one of his long and tedious harangues, full of 
complaints and invective againit a certain royal favorite, the clergy, 
and the two univerfities, whofe profeffors he could never forgive, 
_ for differing from him in opinion; one of his friends and patrons, 
and a member of the church of England, offended at his ill hu- 
mor, which was often inconfiftent, and always ill-timed, fuddenly 
quitted the room, with the following fhort reply : 

“ I have ever been ready, as you well know, to do juftice to 
the fuperiority of your fkill, and the correcinefs of your inventions, 
but permit me to fay, you have little reafon to make parfons fo 
perpetually the burthen of your fong, and ] can never be prevailed 
on to think a man very ill ufed, who has received, at different 
times, twenty thoufand poynds of the public money.” 

* I am informed by a friend, engaged in fimilar purfuits, that 
the time-pieces of Harrifon were carried to the higheft pitch of 
mechanic dexterity, that his efcapements were incomparable ; but 
from the intentional or accidental obfcurity of his explanatory cont- 
munications, he adds, that general fcience, and praGical utility, 
have been very little, if at all meliorated by this fingular inftance 
of private ingenuity and public munificence. 

* The following obfervations on the fame fubje€t, were made by 
a gentleman, eminently qualified to decide on fuch points, and 
akhough a man of fcience, and on one- occafion, a rival of the 
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fubje& of our prefent article, remarkable for candor and found 
judgment. : 

“ By a feries of obfervations made, from May, 1766, to April, 
1767, with all poffible attention to accuracy, fairnefs, and colla- 
teral evidence, (one. of whom I believe was captain Baillie, the 
fubjeét of an article in a former volume) it appears that Mr. Har. 
rifon’s time-piece gained 20 feconds per day ; that in a Welt India 
voyage of fix weeks, it carnot be depended on to keep the longi- 
tude within a degree ; and that even with that allowance, it muft 
be kept in a place where the thermometer is always fome degrees 
above freezing; I neverthelefs am free to acknowledge that his 
watch is’ a-ufeful and valuable auxiliary, and afifed by obferva- 
tions on the diftance of the moon from the fun and fixed fars, (a man 
may .venture to. write the words in Italics, now Harrifon is dead, 
for during ‘his life, they always exafperated him) they may be of 
confiderable ufe to navigation.” Pp. 85. 


This is not one of the moft entertaining articles ; but-it is -inter- 
efting, and fills up a fmall chafm in the hiftory of the time-piece : 
it contributes alfo to finifh the portrait of Harrifon. 


An Abridgment of Mr. Byrom’s univerfal Englifi Shortehand ; ors 
the Way of writing Englifh in the moft eafy, concife, reghlar, and 
beautiful Manner. ..Defigned for the Ufe of Schools. 8v0,°. 55 
Boards. Lowndes. : : 


This abridgement will enable a learner, with very little affift- 
‘ance, to make himfelf mafter of fhort hand, as taught by Mr. 
Byrom: but the abridger would do well to confider, whether Mr. 
Gurney’s mode does not poffefs fome advantages over this; and 
for thofe who intend to employ their talents at the bar, it is of 
fome confequence to adopt early the improvements fuggefted by 
great practice. The plan of learning to write for a confiderable 
time without abbreviations, we recommend to all the lovers of thort 
hand, The fpecimens in this work are well executed. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





WE have received Mr. Maton’s riomonftrance. We anfwer, that, if we 
had only perceived a few inaccuracies or omiffions, we fhould have flightly 
pee or pafled them over. We are furry co add that they are by no means 
cw. ; 

The Bovey coal lies in clay, forming ftrata of different thicknefs, which re- 
tra@ on the furface in parallelograms. The {trata are flac, inclined in an angle 
of about jorty-five degrees, terminating is ftraight lines; and the fucceflive 
ftrata, with clay between, thicker generally than the beds of coal, are con- 
tinued near feventy feet ; probably lower. This coal cannot have been wood, 
or it muft have been a fucceflion of woods, which at the word o° command 
have taken the pofition of fuch as had before fallen. We recommended 
the auth «ir to the neighbonring cottages; for, on trial, he wou'd have found 
no particle of alkaline fat among the afhes. Charcoal, it may be {aid, fure 
nifhes no alkali; but ¢harcoal has been fubjected to the action of fire, no traces 
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' are difpofed to affift the unfortunate, as the writer is ‘w 
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6f which occur in this wood, or the country around. We have not been able - 
to procure Fabroni, quoted by Mr. Maton, but perceive that he has quoted na, 
qghore than is to be found in the fecond volume of Mr. Kirwan’s Mincralogy. 
From this we think the anthracite of that author different irom the Bove 
coal, or Mr. Kirwan’s conclufion too precipitate; but to this fubje@ we halt 
feturn in our review of that work. - We have examined alfo the paper of Mri 
Hatchet, (in the fourth volume of the Linnzan Tranfagtions), who is faid by 
Mr. Maton to ‘ pronounce, without hefication, the Bovey coal to be. a bitu- 
minous wood.’— Within two lines, he profeffes himfelf * unable to offer any 
Opinion on the fubjett ;*. and obferves, that ‘ the charactei’s of bitumen aré 
but little apparent in the Bovey coal’ (Lc. p. 139). Such-difingenuity is not 
firiGily juftifiable. 

With refpeé& to the glaze on the earthen, ware, we can only inforny Mr. 
Maton that, near twenty years fince, we made ‘experiments 6n ail the potteries 
ef Devonthire, by fuffering vinegar to ftand on them: three days; in a warm 
fummer, and that we found ncither fpecimens communicate the {malleft. pare 
ticle of metallic impregnation. After thefe experiments, neither his pean 35 
nor all the authority of all the encyclopedifts in Europe, will be of any avail, 

The affertions, that women puide the plough, and that even /ome (as he 
wifhes to amend the paragraph) of the lands about Star-crufs were coved 
wth furze a few years fince, are equally erroneous. Our information came fiom 
a better fource than his * humbie informer,’ who was.cither:ignorant or dif- 
ingenuous. On the whole, we would not advife him to print asfecond edition, 
before-he fhall have made another vilit to the weft, under an intélligent 
guide. 





A ‘ Suffolk Freeholder* wifhes to know whether, in eur account of his late 

pamphlet (fee the 97th page of this volume), we ‘ mean to infinuate that the 
‘author writes for any party, or to affert that he hasany patrons.’ The remark 
to which he alludes was general rather than particular ; end we cannot pretend 
to know whether he is a mercenary writer, or merely favours the public, with 
the /pontencous effufions cf political partislity, and the velwntary dictates of ob- 
vious prejndice. In-either c2fe, he is a party writer—He accules usof having 
garbled an extract from hts pamphlet, and defires that we will plead guilty to 
the charge. Reafonable conceffions we fhali always be difpofed to make, at the 
requeft of any writer who may think himfelf aggrieved. We therefore admit, 
that the reviewer of the ‘ Thoughts on Mr. ¥ox’s Seceflion’ did not quote 
with firiG fidelity'a particular paflage from that performance, and, from three 
fentences, formed one, not however different in the {pirit, but merely in point 
of occafional expreffion. The pamphlet being miflaid, the editor forbore to 
“alter a fyHable of what he fuppofed to be an exact quotation; and, when he 
afterwards referred to che ‘ Thoughts,’ on receiving the letter of the * Free- 
hoker,’ he found that the gardling which principally affected this gentleman, 
was the infertion of a connecting word which his introduction ot the article 
rendered ¢ffzntial (as every grammarian will inform him) to the ftriétnefs of 
philological purity. The expreflion was before inelegant; and the reviewer 
heft it —_ fo, but at the fame time corre@ed the foleci{m. ‘Phis, therefore, 
is a mott extraordinary gronnd of cofmplaint; and, when combined with the 
“public opinions of the pamyphlet-writing frecholder, it will prove, that he is 
as well feilled in grammar as in politics —‘ armed for either field.’ 





Veaitas complains of the feverity of our ftritures onthe novel of Caro- 
Ine (fee our laft volume, p- 478); obferving that the friends of the authorefs 
* think it.interefting.” _ We do not altogether concur with thofe who are too 
partial to give a fair or proper eftimate of a work; but we ailow that ‘ it will 
not burt the morals of youth ;’ and we recommend the abe of it to all who 

hy and in diftrefs,’ 


if we may credit the reprefentations of her advocate. 


CRA 





